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THE USE OF TEARS. 
BY LORD MORPETH. 
Be not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ; 
Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry’ 


How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ; 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind, as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
*Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Though blight and blast their course fulfil 


Love's perfect triumph never crown'd 
The hope unchequer’d by a pang, 

The gvudiest wreaths with thorns are bound ; 
And Sappho wept befure she sang. 


Tears at each pure emotion fiow ; 
They wait on pity’s gentle chain, 
On admiration’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphic flame. 


*Tis only when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 
And through the mist of falling tears, 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 





ADDRESS TO BURNS. 
BY LORD SIDMOUTH. 

From Cunningham's New Edition of Burns 
Yes! pride of Scotia’s favoured plains, ‘tis thine 
The warmest feelings of the heart te move ; 

To bid it throb with sympathy divine, 
To glow with friendship, or to melt with love. 


What though each morning sees thee rise to toil? 
Though Plenty on thy cot no bounty showers * 
Yet Independence cheers thee with her smile, 
And Fancy strews thy moorland with her flowers. 


And dost thou blame the impartial will of Heaven, 
Untaught of life the good and ill to sean! 

To thee the muse’s choicest wreath is given, 
To thee the genuine dignity of man ; 

Then to the want of worldly gear resigned, 

Be grateful for the wealth of thy exhaustless mind. 


EPIGRAMS. 

TO MKS ON HER EYES. 
My Lesbia’s eyes are fire, their lids are snow. 
In this a miracle, ye lovers, know : 
Though on the fire the snow for ever falls, 
Unquenched beneath remain the dazzling balls ; 
And though the fires within for ever glow, 
Unthawed without remains the virgin snow. 











Whiist different aims in different lights appear, 
What is the chiefest good '—A conscience clear 
Since rolling ages in their course began, 
What has been man’s worst woe '—His fellow-man. 
Who's rich '—Who seeks not to increase his store 
Who's poor !—Who having much yet longs for mure 
What is the brightest gem that decks a wife’ 
And what her noblest dower ’—A spotless life 
What woman's chaste '!—Of whom fame fears to lie, 
And tongue of scandal never once came nigh 
What marks the wise !— When wronged, for suffered ill, 
To have the power to hurt, but want the will. 
What speaks the fool '—When hate and spleen devour, 
To have the will to hurt, but want the power. 
E. D. Barnes. 

—~—— 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—IN THE PRESS. 


of the Fashionable Watering Places in Germany 

A Posthumous Work of Monk Lewis, being the Journal which he kept while 
living among his slaves in the West Indies 

The Life and Campaigns of General Sir John Moore is nearly ready 

The Geography of Sacred History considered, &c., by Charles T. Beke, Esq. 

Elements of Medical Police, or the Principles and Practice of Legislating 
for the Public Health. By Bisset Hawkins, M. D., King’s College. 

The Royal Mariner, a Poetic Sketch of the Naval Scenes in which his pre- 


lery, will be published early in the year. 
Dr. Lindley is preparing a Familiar or Popular Introduction to Botany, on 
the Model of Rousseau's celebrated Letters,’and illustrated by numerous Plates 
The History of the Church in Seotiand, by the Rev. Dr. Rasse!, is onder 
preparation. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Mre. Jameson 
A volume of dramas, entitled the Seven Temptations. by Mrs. Howitt 
Imaginative Biography, by Sir Egerton Brydges. — London, Feb. 1, 1834 
— 


A SINGING IN MY HEAD. 


I have a singing in my head,—the result of an accumulation of tunes which 
has been gathering in & for nearly haifa century. Depletion is requisite to pre- 
vent apoplexy ; a determination of tunes to the head being as serious a disease 
as one of blood. Garrick said of Shakspeare, when he wrote, he d:pped bis pen 
into his own heart. Mine takes its direction upwards to a joftier o-gan 

I remember a honsemaid, in my father's residence in Buckiersbuy, who used 
to scrub the stairs singing, ** Had I a heart for falsehood framed.” and “ Ab! 
sure a pair,” from Sheridan's“ Duenna.” | caught the contagion, and, although 
T could not have been more than five years of age, (this happenec in the year 
1780,) I bawled ovt “‘HadI a heart,” in so loud a key that you might have 
heard me as far as Butler's eating-house, at the back ef the Roya Exchange 
The City Marsbal warned my father to piano my efforts, as the rioters were then 
in full fire, and might have taken me for one of their fraternity Moore's 

‘ Harp, that once through Erin's Halli,” to the same tune, has since driven 
Sheridan's song from the ears and tongues of the present generation ; but I am 
of the old school, and mean to have a “ heart for falsehood” framed to the eud 
of the chapter. Leoni must have been the singer who brought hat air into 


vogue at that period. 
how, I prefer the recollection of the housemaid 
Count de Grasse in the Ville de Paris 
a tall woman, ina red cloak, sang, under our window,— 


[ have since beard his pupil, Braham, sing it; but, some- 
Rodnev wew captured the 
The ballad-singers took the hint; and 


* With Rodney we will go. 
And with Rodney we will zo, 
With a blue cockade all im onr hats 
W ith Rodney we will go.” 
There was something in it, also, sabout— 
‘* We'll fight the bold Americans, 
And sovun we'll let them know, 
That we are the suns of Britain, 
For with Rodney we will go,’ &c 
There was a big boy im our school, from New York, who gave me what was 


then called a thump on the head (itis now denominated a punch) for this threat 
to the Transatiantics ; but it failed to knock the song out of it 

| one day with my grandfather, a Russia merchant, in King’s Arms Yard, when I 
was called in, and made to sing that song, to the great amusement of the |ine- 
breaking commander. 


Rodney dined 


T have but a faint recollection of the pantomime called * Omai, or a World 


Discovered :"’ but I remember Edwin in it, in the character of an English ship's 
carpenter, who had gone ashore at Otaheite, (1 wish the modern voyagers would 


| stick to the O, and not keep calling it Taheite.) and who had been decorated in 


| 


| Williams brought it down to school with him. 
| the proper tunes, so I manufactured my own 


feathers by the female natives 

which was “ Chip chow, cherry chow.” 

heart, and I used to sing it to the boys, on a half-holiday, standing under the 

| master's sounding-board to give it more sonorous effect 
to school a printed volume of songs, which made all the budies decidedly baccha- 

| nalian 

| quences. 


Thus accoutred, he sang a song, the burden of 
This, as a matter of course, | got by 


Jack Yates brought 


If we had anything to drink, 1 would not have answered for the conse- 
The whole schoo! (at my dictation) rang with— 


* Then deign, ye kind powers, with this wish to comply, 
May I always be drinking, yet always be dry.” 


The opera of ** Lionel and Clarissa” about this time fell into my hands. Joe 
I had not the slightest idea of 


Lionel’s song, * Oh, talk not to 


| me of the wealth she possesses!” I accordingly set to * Paddy Whack ;” and 


very well it goes to it 
the burthen was “Fal dg ral, tit!” varying to “Tit, fal de ral,my boys!” It 
| began, ** As I was a walking down Thatnes-street.” 


Edwin had a sailor's song, about that period, of which 


I weut in the midewmmer 


| holidays, with Jack Oliphant to visit Green, whose father lived in the Tower 


| 
| 


We went from Green's father's huuse, at Walworth, and consequently had to 
| cross Londun Bridge, and then to turn into the first street on our right 
| should it prove to be but Thames-street. 
| Oliphant, “ I'll be hanged if this is not the Fal de ral tit street.”’ 
| walked reverently, treading as I did upon classical ground 
| year 1790 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, I could not help singing to myself, from the opera of 


What 
* Why, Tom Treble!” exclaimed 
I accordingly 
Ecwin died in the 
I saw his funeral ; and, as they depusited him in the churchyard of 


‘The Farmer,” ** Gad-a-mercy ! devil's in ine,’ with a solemnity suitable to the 


occasion 


Cobb’s ‘‘ Haunted Tower” gave a loftier aim to my ambition. I disdained 
all the chip chows and the fal de rals as unworthy of a sougster of any spirit. 
“ When Time has from your Lordship’s face,” I accordingly managed tolerably 
well ; but when I attempted to mount to “ Spirit of my sainted sire,” I found 
that saying was one thing, and singing another. It was a decided breakdown 
I drilled some of my schoolfellows in ‘‘ By mutual love delighted,” and was just 
exclaiming, ‘*Sestetto and chorus, gentlemen” when the entrance of the dominie, 
with his long cane, drove ali the harmony clean out of our respective heads. [| 
should have exclaimed, ‘*‘ Monster, away!’ but I had not at this time seen 
* Artaxerxes.” Charles Dibdin, at or about the time in question, opened his 
entertainment at first, I think, in Beaufort-buildings, aud afterwards in a street 
out of Leicester-square, where he had exhausted his money in erecting a new 
theatre : the public preferred the shabby old one. In this respect the town is like a 
hive of bees. who will sometimes stick to their straw tenement, and disdain the 
proffered mahogany and glass new one. I have Dibdin now distinctly depicted 


| in my mind’s eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit and cannon-curled hair, 





| nied by himself 


seated behind his piano-forte, in the centre of his Lilliputian stage, where I have 
witnessed his * Whims and Oddities,” written, composed, sung, and accompa- 
The double talent of poetry and music, so rarely united in one 


| person, enabled him to give an effect to his verses which I have never seen 


| may be cited as an example 


“While Echo resounds the cry of my hounds,” in * Poor Vulcan,” 
He there and elsewhere did what Pope failed to 
do, by making “ the sound an echo to the sense ” It is not to be supposed that one 
who had such a singing in his head as I possessed could avoid catching the infec- 
tion in Beaufort-buildings. Certain it is, that for at least two yeare I was “ Jolly 


equalled. 


Dick the Lamplighter.”’ and sailed merrily in the good ship Rover, finding all 


| relations stranded after a most melodious rate—not to mention a most domestic 


} 


| intimacy with ‘* Father and mother and Suke.” 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassan; an Account of a Residence at some | was my dear, for a very shurt period—I never quite liked her 


“Sweet Poll of Plymouth” 
** Meg of Wap- 


ping’ (I am ashamed to own) was agir! much more to my mind; and she, in 
her turn, was condemned to wear the willow when I “ looked on the moon and 





| 


sent Majesty bore an honourable and conspicuous part, by Charles Doyne Sil- | Mrs. Jordan's ‘‘ O where 


j ment she had said the word * man 


thought of Nancy.” 

Songs are like women—when we cease to love them we are too apt to hate 
them. We recollect in the hour of satiety our moments of former over-fond- 
ness, and disgust ensues. I remember being enamoured of “My own dear 
Somebody,” and * The li:tle birdthen flew away ;” and am half disposed to 
knock my head against the wal! for my foriner inconceivable stupidity. As for 
' and O where (as if one ** O where! would not do.) 
I mean to brazen it out that! never sang it in the whole course of my hile 

Anacreon Moore created a new sensation in the lyrical world, and turned me 
into a terrible assassin of the female sex. I then first managed, by the aid of 
my cousin Anne, to sing to the pianoforte ; and most tender looks I cast around 
me, while chaunting ** The wreath you wove,” “ Fly not yet,” ~ I'd mourn the 
hopes,’ and “Come, tell me, says Rosa” It seemed to me that thus gifted, 


| like Orpheus, 1 bad only to pick and choose a wife, with “ wit, family, and 


gold ;” but, somehow, I found the sex, like voters in a borough, very ready to 
cry “bravo!” but, when it came to polling, the richest candidate carried the 
day. Sally Partington, with her twenty thousand pounds, actualiy shed tears at 
my “ Last Rose of Summer,” and the very next day married Dick Discord, with 
a voice like a raven, merely because he was second partner ina brewhouse. | 
took refuge in Dibdin’s * Quaker,” and revenged myself by singing “ Oh 
Woman's a Will o’ the Wisp!” Moore's melodies certamly suothed my savage 
breast, by driving away several “ whack fal de rals” of which the popularity of 
Irish Johnstone had made me enamoured. I, however, kept constant to the 
“« Groves of Blarney,” on account of the cadence atthe end of each verse, to 
which I flatter myself I did meiodious justice, 

I had not hitherto ventured upon duets: but the popularity of “ Slighted vows,”’ 
“ Could aman be secure!” and “ Together let us range the fields,” fired my 
ambition, and my cousin Anne's piano was again put in requisition. But here 
an unexpected difficulty occurred. I had a good ear fora first, but a villanous 
one for a second ; and many an hour's toil the poor girl had, to keep me to my 
part. When she began “ Together let us range the fields,” | always was allow- 
ing her to sing “ fields” before | echoed her; whereas I ought to have caught it 
up and repeated it when she came to It was the same with “ Could 
a man be secure’” it being my business to anewer “ Could a man?” the mo- 


safreturo ior this t 


range 


‘ments; an infallible method, by the by, of securing popularity on a far more 
| exteizied scale. 


| the prospeets of their family 


, Ob my account, | saw the tears stand in his eyes 


I made Anne & present of a pair of ear-rings, which she acknowledged by the 
following epgram — 
‘A gift lke this from you appears 
The best you can bestow d 
Tis Gt you decorate my ears, } 
You've bored them long ago '"’ 

Was there ever such 9 jade ' 

When I ventured upon a song in society, I was sadly puzzled as to which | 
should select. My crack articles of that kind for many years, were “ Jolly Dick a 
the Lamplighter,” when | was merry, and“ When you tell me your heart is ¥ 
another's,” when I was disposed to be killing. But here lay the difficulty. How 
did I know with which of them to begin? Pot your best leg foremost is a very 
good rule when you know you have another to follow; but bow can you be sure 
that you will be called upon to sing another song’ T have missed many a love 
attachment by beginning (and ending) with * Jolly Dick.” 

Things had assumed this shape when Mozart's * Don Giovanni” firet appear- 
ed atthe Opera house. This wrought a powerful and revolutionary effect upon 
my vocalefforts From its great importance it must form the subject of a sepa 
rate communication 

—>— 


THE STORY OF HESTER MALPAS. 
bY I &. L 

There is a favourite in every family, and, generally speaking, that favourite 
isthe most troublesome member init. People evince a strange predilection for 
whatever plagues them. This was not the case, however, with Hester Malpas 
The eldest of oa children, she was her tather's favourite, because from her only 
was he sure of acheerful word and a bright smile. She was he® mother's fa 
vourite, because every ove said that she was the very image of that mother her. 
self at sixteen. She was the favourite of all her brothers and sisters, because 
she listened patiently to al! their complamts, and contribated to all thetr amuse- 


Mr Malpas was the second son of a prosperous tradesman in Wapping,—a 
sickly child. Of course, he shrank from active amusement. Hence originated 
a love of reading, which, in hie case, asin many others, was mistaken for a 
proof of abilities. Visions of his being « future lord chancellor, archbishop of 
Canterbury, or at least an alderman, soon began to stimulate the ambstion of the 
little back-parlour where his parents nightly discussed the profits of the day, and 
The end of these hopes was a very common 

one ;—-at forty, Richard Malpae was « pour curate in Wiltshire. with a wife and 
six children, and no chance of bettering bis condition, He had married for love, 
under the frequent delusion of supposing that love wil! last under every cireom- 
| stance most calculated to destroy it; and, secondly, that it can supply the place 
| of everything else. Many a traveller paused to admire the beauty of the curate's 4 
| cottage, with the pear-tree, whose traied branches covered the front; and the 
garden where, if there were few flowers, there was much fruit; and which wae 
bounded on one side by a green field, and on the other by the yet greener church- 
| yard. Bebind stood the church, whose square tower was covered with ivy of a 
| hundred years growth. ‘I'wo old yews over-shadowed the little gate ; and rarely 
| did the sunset glitter on the small panes of the Gothic windows without 
assembling half thechildren inthe hamlet, whose gay voices and ringing |aughter 
were in perfect unison with a scene whose chief characteristic was cheerful- 
ness. Lut as whose could have lifted up the ivy would have seen that the wall 
was mouldering beneath; and whore could have looked from the long, flower- 
filled grass, and the glad and childish occupants of the rising mound, to the dost 
| and ashes that lay perishing below; so who could have looked into the interior 
of that pretty cottage would have seen regret, want, and despondency. Other 
sorrows soften the heart,—poverty hardens it. Nothing like poverty for chilling 
the affections and repressing the spirits. Its annoyances are all of the small 
and mean order ; ite regrets all of a selfish kind ; its presence is perpetual ; and 
the secant meal, and the grodged fire, are repented day by day, yet who can be- 
come accustomed to them? Mr. and Mrs. Malpas had long since forgotten their 
| youth; and if ever they referred to their marriage, on his part it was to feel, 
too late, what a drawback it had been to his prospects, and to turn in hie mind 
all the college comforts and quiet of which bis ill-fated umon bad deprived him, 
Nor was his wife without ber regrets. A woman always exaggerates her beauty 
and its influence when they are past; and it was a perpetual grief to think what 
her pretty face might have done for ber. As the children grew up, discomfort 
increased ; breakfast, dinner,—supper was never attetnpted,—-instead of assem- 
bling an affecuonate group, each ready with some slight tale of daily occurrence, 
to which daily intercourse gives sech interest, these meals were looked forward 
to with positive fear. There was never quite enough for all ; and the very regret 
of the parents took, as is a common case, the form of scolding. When Hayley 
tried Serena's temper, be forgot the worst, the real trial—want ; and want, (oo, 
feit more for thers than fur yourself. The mother's vanity, too, and what 
mother is witiout vanity for her children ’—was a constant grievance. It was 
hard that herr should be the prettiest and worst-dressed in the village. In her, 
the distress of their cireunstances took the form of perpetual irritability,—that 
constant peevshness which lrets over everything ; while in Mr. Malpas it wore 
the provoking shape of sullen indifference 
Inthe midstof all this, Hester grew up ;—but there are some natures nothing 
can spoil. ‘The temper was as sweet as if it had not breathed the air of eternal 
quarrellings ; ‘he spirits as gay as if they had not been tried by the wearing dis- 
appointment d being almost always exerted ir vain. She had ever something 
to do—sometting to soggest: and when the present was beyond any actual 
remedy, she uid at least look forward , and this she did with @ gaiety and an 
energy altogether contagious. Everybody has some particular point on which 
they pique thenselves ; generally something which ill deserves the pride bestow- 
ed upon it. hichard Maipas particularly prided himself on never having stoop- 
ed to conciliae the relations, who had both felt. and very openly expressed, the 
anger of disappointed hope on his marriage. His brother had lived and died in 
bis father's stop: perhaps, as his discarded relative formed no part of bis ac- 
counts, he bal forgotten bis very existence. On his death, shop and property 
were left to hs sister Hester. or, as she was now called, Mrs. Hester Malpas 
After afew years. during which she declared that she was cheated by everybody, 
—though it must be confessed that the year's balance told a different story every by 
Christmas,—+he sold her interest im the shop, and, retiring to a small house in 
the same street, resolved on making her old age comfortable It is very bard to 
give up a favuerite weak pomt, bot to this sister Mr. Malpas at length resolved 
on applying for assistance ;«—he had at least the satisfaction of keeping the step 
a secret from bis wife Hester was bis confidant,—Hester the sole amirer of 
“+ his beaotiful letter." Hester put it in the post-office ; and Hester kept op his h 
hopes by her own; and Hester went every day, even hefore it wae possible an 
answer could arrive, to ask, “ Any letter for my father!” for Mr Malpas, fear- 
ing, in spite of his sanguine confidant, the probsbility of # refoeal, had resnived 
that the letter should not be directed to his own house Any domestic triomph, 
that the advice of writing, so often urged, had been taken too late, was by this 
means averted 
The day of the actual return of post passed, and brought no answer , but the 
next day saw Hester flying with breathless speed towards the little fir-tree copse, 
where her father awaited her coming ‘She held « letter in her hand. Mr 
Malpas snatched it from her. He at once perceived that it was double, and 
post-paid. This gave him courage to open it, and the first thing he saw was the 
half of a bank-note for twenty pounds. To Hester this seemed inexhaustible 
riches ; and even to her father it was a prodigious eum. For the first time she 
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** Read it, child,” said he, in a broken voice. Hester kissed him, and was 


stiff, ugly, and legible ; though the Jetters rather resembled the multiplication- 
table than the alphabet. ‘The epistie ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Brother,—Received yours on the 16th instant, and reply on the 18th: 
the delay of one post being caused by getting a Bank of England note. J seud 
one half for safety, and the other will be sent to-morrow. They can then be 
pasted neatly together. J sha'n't go back to old grievances, as your folly has 
been its own punishment If people will be silly enough to marry, they must 
take the consequences. You say that yuur eldest daughter ie named after me 
Send her up to town and I will provide for her. It will be one mouth less to 
feed. You may count on the same sum (twenty pounds) yearly. I shall send 
directions about Hester's coming up, In ny next letter 

* Your affectionate sister, Hestex Matpas.” 

Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came to herown name. Even her 
glad temper sank at the bare idea of « separation from her parents 

** Me. father!” exclaimed she; “ ob ! what will my mother say” 

“No; as shealways dues to anything I propose,”’ said her father 

‘l'o this Hester made no reply. She had long felt silence was the only answer 
to such exclamations. For once, like ber father, Hester dreaded to return home 
** Is it possible,” thought she, * we can be taking so much maney hoine so slow- 
ly 1" and she Joitered even more than ber father. Hester bad yet to learn that 
no earthly advantage comes without its drawback. At length the silence was 
broken. and Heater listened with conviction, and a godd fit of erying, to We 
many advantages her whole family were to derive from her adopwon by her 
aunt. Still, ** What will my mother say 1” was the only answer she could 
give. 

When we expect the worst, it never happens. Mre Malpas caught at the 
idea of Hester's going to town with an eagerness which inflicted on poor Hester 
the severest pang she had ever known. * And is my mother so ready to part 
with me?” wasa very bitter thought. Still, if she could have read that mother’s 
heart, she would have been comforted. It was the excess of affection that made 
the sacrifice easy. All the belief in the sovereign power of a pretty face,—all 
the imagination which Mrs. Malpas had long ceased to exercise for berself,— 
were exerted for her daughter, Like all people who have lived their whole life 
in the country, she bad the most voreal, the most magnificent ideas of London 
Once there, and Hester's future fortune was certain. Besides, she had another 
reason, which, however, from the want of confidence which ran through the 
whole family, she kept to herself. ‘There was a certain bandsome youth, the 
son of a neighbouring farmer, between whom and Hester she thought the more 
distance the better. She had suffered too much from a love-match herself to 
entertain the least kindness towards such astep. The faults we ourselves com- 
mit are always those to which we are most unforgiving Hester herself had 
never thought about what the feeling was which made her blush whenever she 
met Frank Horton. No girl ever does. It was shyness, not deception, that 
made her avoid even the mention of bisname. The word love had never passed 
between them Still the mmage of her early playmaie was very frequent amid 
the regrets with which she regarded leaving her native place. The next day 


brought the second letter from Mrs. Hester Malpas. It contained the other half | 


of the bank-note; and as it never seemed to have crossed the good lady's mind 
that there could be an objection to her proposed adoption, she bad made every 
arrangement for her journey the following week. She had taken ber place in 
the coach, stated her intention of meeting her at the inn, and hoped that she 
worked well at her needle. There was little preparation to be made. Her aunt 
had said, * that she could come with only the clothes on her back,” and she was 
taken very nearly at her word 

The evening before her departure, she went for a solitary walk, lingering amid 
all ber old favourite haunts, Her spirits were worn out and dejected It jar- 


red cruelly upon her affectionate temper to tind that her absence was matter of | 


rejoicing to her whole family. The children, naturally enough, connected Hes- 
ter's departure with the new indulgences, the result of their aunt's gilt; and 
childhood is as selfish from thoughtlessness as age is from calculation. Her 
parents merged in the future that present which weighed so heavily upon 
poor Hester. She was stovping, with tearful eyes, to gather some wild flowers 
in the hedge, when Frank Horton, who had joined her unperceived, gathered 
them for her. 

“ And so, Hester, you are going to London, and will soon forget all your old 


frien’s.” Hester bad ne voice to assure bim that she should not. Her silence | 


gave her companion the better opportunity of expressing his regrets, doubly 


touching to the affectionate girl, who had just been thinking that ber departure | 


was lamented by no one. Hester's heart was so full of love and sorrow, that it 
was impussible for some not to fall to his share ; and they parted, if not with a 
positive promise, yet with a hope that their future life would, in some way or 
other, be connected together 

It was a sleepless might with the young traveller; and she awoke from a con- 
fused dream, which blended together familiar objects in a thousand fantastic 


combinations She awakened up soddenly, and the first object on which her | 


eyes opened was her mother,—the mother she had thought almost unkind,— 


seated weeping by the bedside. Not all Mrs. Malpas’s brilliant visions of the | 
future could console, when it came to the actual parting. She bent over the fair 


and innocent face which looked so child-like asleep, in an agony of fear and love 
‘To-morrow, and the music of that ready footstep would be silent in their house, 
to-morrow, and those sweet eves would no more meet her own with their 
peculiar bright. yet watehful look. A little corded box was on the floor; she 
turned away from it, and burst into tears. It was the lest suppressed sob that 
had roused her daughter. Ina moment Hester was up, and weeping on her 


mother’s neck ; and yet, sad as were the tears, they were pleasant when com- | 


pared with those with which she had cried herself to sleep 

it was later than they had supposed; and the sound of the church clock 
striking five made them start ; and Hester, with a trembling hand, began to dress 
In half an hour the London coach would pass, and there were some fields be- 


tween them and the high-road. This last half hour showed Hester how truly | 


she was beloved. The youngest child neglected the breakfast; and while her 
father pressed her to eat, he could not eat himself. All felt movement a relief, 
—all accompanied her to the gate where they were to wait for the coming stage 
They had scarcely reached the road, when the guard's horn was heard in the 
distance. The coach appeared,—it stopped,—Hester took her place behind,— 
and again the horses were at full speed. The young traveller looked back ; but 
her head was dizzy with the rapid and unaccustomed motion. The little group, 
that stood watching, swam Lefore her sight. Still she saw them, and she did not 
fee! quite alone. Tears shut them out,—she took her handkerchief; it was 
raised scarce an instant, but a rapid turn in the road shut them out from her lin- 
gering and longing gaze. 

The guard, under whose especial charge she had been placed, did his best to 
console ber; but found the attempt vain, and as he had children of his own, 
thought it ail very proper that a daughter should cry at parting with her parents 
He left her to the full indulgence of ber tears. Nothing could well be more 


dreary than the journey was to poor Hester. The bright morning soon clouded | 


over, and a small, drizzling rain covered every object that might dave diverted 
ber attention, with a thick, dull mist. Such asad and monotonous day leaves 
nothing to tell; and Hester found herself bewildered, cold, tired, hungry, and 
wretched, in the ino-yard where the coach stopped. Such a sceneof confusion 
had never before met her sight; and she stood hopeless and frightened precisely 
in the place where the guard had helped her tu alight, without idea, or even a care. 
of what would happen to her next. She was roused by some one at her elbow 
inquiring ** for the young woman that Mrs. Hester Malpas expected ;” and ina 
moment the guard had consigned her to the care of a stranger. I} was a neigh- 


bour whom her aunt had sent to meet her. Mr. Lowndes asked her how she | 


did, received no answer, made up his mind that she was stapid and shy, consider- 
ed that vo talk was no part of his agreement with Mrs. Malpas, andburried along 
the streets as fast as possible. ‘The noise, the multitude of houses, the haste, 
the silence, made poor Hester's heart die within her. She felt indeed that she 
was come to a strange land, and grew more and more wretched at every narrow 
atreet through which they passed. At length her conductor stopped at a door 
Hester started at the sound of the knocker. She was astonished at her guide's 
audacity in making such a noise, though, Heaven knows, it was but a tame, 
meagre sort of rap after all. 

«| have brought your niece safe,” said Mr. Lowndes; “ and good night in a 
barry.” 

** Wen't you walk in and have some sapper'" said a voice so harsh that it 
gave an invitation the sound of a dismissal 

“ No, no; some other night. | and my mistress will look in together.” 

Hester was sorry to part with him; she felt so desolate, that even the 
companionship of half an hour was something like a claim to an acquaintance 

“ Come in, child,” said the same forbidding voice ; and a hand laid upon her 
arm conducted her into a smal! bot comfortable-looking parlour. The light 
cheered, the warmth revived, but still Hester could net muster resolution 
enough to look up. 

** Can't the girl speak t” 

Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate sounds, but gave up the attempt in 
despair anc tears 


“ Poor thing! come, take a seat; you will be better after supper.” And the | 


old lady began to bustle about, and scold the servant for not bringing in the sup- 
per before it was possibile. 

* Take off your bonnet.” 

Hester obeyed ; and the readiness with which this slight act was performed, 
together, perhaps, with the trace of crying very visible on the face. had a favour- 
able effect on her hostess, who parted her hair on her forehead, and said, with 
much kindness of manner, “ Your hair is the colour mine used to be—scarcely, 





| 1 think, so long ;—I used to be celebrated for my bead of hair.” And the com- | felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his expressions of attachment and fidelity ; 
silent for ® moment, and then proceeded with her task. The hand-writing was | placeney with which the ederly dame reverted tothe only personal grace she had | but she answered only by tears. Frank was the first to see the necessity of 


jever possessed diffused itself over her whole manner. Hester now looked at 
her aunt, who was the very reverse of what she had imagined: she had always 
| thought she would be like her father, and fancied a tall, dark, and handsome 
face. No such thing. Mrs. Hester Malpas was near sixty (ber niece had left 


their parting. He accompanied her back to her aunt's, and Hester let herself 
in, a8 she bad the key of the back-door. He followed her into the passage—he 
| clasped her to his heart, and turned hastily away. Hester was not aware that 


| he was gone till she heard the door close after him; she wanted consolation—it 


age quite out of her caleviation), and was little, thin, barsh-featared, and of that | would have beega relief to have spuken to any one—she felt half inclined to 
whole sharp and shrewish appearance so often held to be the chatacteristic of | seek her aunt and confess the meeting, but her courage failed, and she hurried 


singlehood, She was, however, very kind to her young guest-—only once spoke 
| to her rather sharply for not eating the nice supper which she had provided, ob- 
serving ** that now-a-days young people were so whimsical ;” adding, however, 
immediately afterwards, “ Poor thing! daresay you are thinking of home” 
She lighted Hester herself to the little room which she was henceforth to consider 
her own, and bade ber good night, saying, “1 am a very early person, but 
never mind about to-morrow morning—I have no doubt you will be very 
sleepy.” And certainly Hester's head was scarcely on her pillow before she was 

asleep 
Never was change so complete as that which now took place in Hester's life. 
| Nothing could be more dull, more monotonous, than Lerexistence ;—the history 
} 


of one day might serve for all. They rose very early ;—people who have noth- 
ing to do always make the day as long as possible :—they brevkfasted—the same 


eternal two rolls, anda plate of thin bread and butter. After some time Hester | 


was intrusted with the charge of washing the breakfast-things--a charge of no 
simall importance, considering that ber aunt regarded those small china teacups 
as the apple of her eye; then she read aloud the chapters and psalins of the day 
—then sat down to some task of interminable neediework—then dinner—then 
(after a few weeks’ residence had convinced Mrs. Malpas that her niece required 
exercise and might be trusted) she was allowed to walk for two hours—then 
| came tea—the cups were washed again—then the work-basket was resumed— 
| and Mrs. Hester told long stories of her more juvenile days—stories which, 
however, differed strangely from those treasured up by most elderly gentlewomen, 
| whose memory is most tenacious of former conquests ; but the reminiscences in 
which Mrs. Hester delighted to indulge were of the keen bargains she had driven, 
and the fortunate sales which she had effected. Had she talked of her feelings, 
Hester, like most girls, would have listened with all the patience of interest 
An unhappy attachment is irresistible to the imagination of eighteen: but with 
these tender and arithmetical recollections it was impossible for any young 
woman to sympathize ;—however, she listened very patiently —supper came at 
| nine—and they went to bed atten. Sometimes a neighbour of Mrs. Malpas’s 
own standing dropped in, and everything on the table was, if possible, found 
more fault with than usual. The truth was that Mrs. Hester Malpas had the 
| best heart and worst temper in the world, and she made the one an excuse for 
| the other. Hester was grateful, and thought she was content—while her con- 
stant attention to her aunt's slightest wish, the unvarying sweetuess of her 
temper, won upon the old woman more than she would bave acknowledged, even 
to herself. She scolded her, it is true, hecause she scolded every body; but 
she felt a really strong affection for her, which showed itself in increasing kind- 
ness to her family ; and scarcely a month passed without some useful present, 
ard which Hester had the pleasure of packing, directing, and sending off hy the 
very coach which had brought herself to London. That dreary and terrible inn- 
yard was now connected with her plesanter moments. Still this was but a weary 
life for a girl of nineteen, and Hester's sweet laugh grew an unfrequent sound, 
| and her bright cheek lost its rich colour. The neighbours said that Mrs. Malpas 
was worrying her niece to death. This was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both 
fond of and kind to her niece in her way, and, had she noted the alteration, 
would have been the first to be anxious about her; but Hester's increasing 
silence and gravity were rather recommendations, and as to her looking pale, why 
she never had had any colour herself, and she did not see why her niece should 
have any—colour was al! very wel! in the country 
A year passed away unmarked by any oceutrrence, when, one summer after- 
noon, as Hester was taking her accustomed walk, she head her name suddenly 
pronounced. She turned, and saw Frank Horton 
I have been watching for you,” said he, hastily drawing her arm within his, 
| and hurrying her along, *‘ these two hours. I was afiaid you would not come 
out; but here you are, prettier than ever!" 
Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surprised, but delighted. It was notonly 
| Frank Horton that she was glad to see, but he brought with hima whole host of 


} ' : 
adozen hurried questions, and all about home. Frank Horton seemed,however, 


more desirous to talk about herself: he was eager in his expressions, and Hester 
| was too little accustomed to flattery not to find it sweet. She prolonged her 
walk to the utmost, and when they separated, she had promised, first. that she 
would not mention their meeting to her aunt, and, secondly, that she would meet 
him the following day. It was with a heavy heart Hester bent over her work 
thatevening. One, two, three days went by, and each day she met Frank Hor- 
ton; the fourth, as she entered the parlour with her bonnet on, to ask, as was 
her custom, if her aunt wanted anything out, ** No,” said Mrs. Malpas, her 


harsh voice raised to its highest and harshest key, ‘you ungrateful, deceitful | 


girl! I know what you want to go out for: take off your bonnet this moment, 
for out of the house you don't stir. Your young spark won't see you for one 
while, I can tell him.” 

| Mechanically Hester obeyed: she took off her bonnet, and sat down. She 
| knew she had done wrong, and she was far too unpractised in it to attempt a 
defence. Pale and trembling, she only attempted to conceal her tears. A few 


kind words,a tone of gentle remoustrance, and Mrs. Malpas might have moulded | 


her to her will ; but she was too angry, and reproach after reproach was showered 
upon the unhappy girl, till she could bear it no longer. and she left the room. Her 
aunt called her back, but she did not return. This was Hester's first act of open 
disobedience, and the indignation it excited was proportioned to the offence 
Three more miserable days made up the week ;—taunts, reproaches of every 
kind were lavished upon her—and what she felt most keenly was, that every 
person who came near the house was treated with an account of her falsehood 
and ingratitude, till at last Mr. Lowndes, the very person who gave the 
information, could not help exclaiming. ‘“ Lord, Mrs. Hester! she is not 
the first girl who did not tell every time she went out to meet her sweet- 
heart.” 
If Hester was not the first girl, it would not be her aunt's fault if she 
| was not the last—for not one moment in the twelve hours was there a 
cessation from the perpetual descant on the heinousness of her offence. On 
the Saturday night, after she had gone into her own room, the servant girl came 
up softly, and. giving her a letter, said, “Come, miss, don’t take on so—I am 
sure no good will come of mistress’s parting two true lovers ; but dear, she never 
had one of her own—and such a handsome young man—but, Lord! is that her 
calling!” and the girl darted off, leaving Hester the letter 
A thrill of delight lighted up her pale face as she opened the precious epistle 
Under any circumstances, what happiness, what an epoch in existence is the 
first love-letter '—and to Hester, who would have been thankful to a stranger for 
one word of kindness, what must not the page have seemed whose every word 
was tenderness! Frank wrote to say he knew how she had been confined to the 
house—that he had kept purposely out of the way—and that he entreated her to 
meet him as sue went to church the following Sunday—that he had something 


very important to tell her--and that be would never ask her to meet him | 


|again. Hester wondered in her own mind whether she should be allowed to go 
to charch—trembling at the idea of thus profaning the sabbath—half resolved to 
confess ail to her aunt—then found her courage sink at the idea of that aunt's 
severity—read the letter over again—and determined to meet him. She was 
late the ensuing morning, when Mrs. Hester came into her room, and exclaimed 
angrily, ‘So I suppose, as your spark has taken himself off, you do not want to 
go out’ Please to make haste and get ready fur church—I am sure you have 
| need to pray for your sins.” 
| Hester had not courage to reply. She dressed; and, after telling her she 
| ought to be ashamed of making herself such a figure with crying, Mrs. Malpas 
dismissed both her and the servant tochurch. Very infirm, she herself rarely 
left the house, but used to read the service in the parlour, which was her sitting- 
room 
Trembling and miserable, Hester proceeded in the direction indicated by her 
lover; he was there before her,—and, with scarcely a word, she followed him 
till they reached a more remote street, where, at least, neither were known 
As they walked along, half Hester's attention bad been given to the bell toliing 
for church ; suddenly it ceased, and the silence smote upon the heart. Never 
before had she heard that bell cease but within the walls of the sacred edifice 
| “Ob pray make haste—what can you have to say'—TI shall be so late in 
church!” exclaimed she, breathless with haste and agitation 


ter, I could not leave England without bidding you farewell, perhaps for ever!” 
She clung to his arm. To one who had never made but a single journey in al! 
her life—whose idea of the world was composed of a smal! secluded village, and 
| afew streets in a dull and unfrequented part of London—leaving England 
| seemed like leaving life itself. “Yes, Hester,” said her companion, gazing 
earnestly and sadly on her pale and anxious face, “I go on board to-day—I can- 
not stay here—I am off to America—I have done very wrong in renewing my 
acquaintance with you—but, with all my faults, I do love you, Hester, very 
| truly and dearly. It was hard to leave my native country, and not leave one be- 
hind who wuuld say ‘God biess you '’ when I left—or give me one kind thought 
when far, far away. I ask for no promise, Hester; but when I return, altered | 
hope for the better in every way, you will find Hester Malpas has been my hope 

| and my object.” 
She could say nothing—the surprise of this departure overwhelmed every 


all her dearest remembrances—al! her happiest hours came too—she faltered half | 


into ber own little room, where she was soon lost in a confused reverie which 
, blended her avnt's anger and Frank's departure together. 


Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people are said to enjoy a bad state of health) 
of her solitary and melancholy reverie, we will follow the worthy Mr. Lowndes 
out of church, who, leaving his wife to hurry home abvut dinner, declared his 
intention of paying Mrs. Hester Malpas a visit. The fact was, he had missed 
Hester from her accustomed place in church—thought that she was still kept 
prisoner to the house—and considering her to have been punished quite at 
enough, resolved to speak a word in her favuur to her aunt. He knocked at me 
door, but instead of being let in with that promptitude which characterized all 
the movements of Mrs. Hester's household, he was kept waiting; he knocked 
again—still no answer. At this moment, justas Mr. Lowndes’ temper was 
| giving more way than the door, the servant girl came up, who had loitered longer 

on her way from cliurch, arrived, and let them intogether. She threw open a 
parlour door, but instantly sprung back with a scream. Mr. Lowndes advanced 
but he, too, started back with an exelamation of horror. The girl caught hold 
of his arm, and both stood tremblhog for a moment, ere they mustered courage 
) enough to enter that fated and fearful room. The presence of death is oneal 
| awful, but death, the sudden and the violent, has a terror far bevond common ne 

naturel fear. The poor old lady was lying with her face on the floor, and the 
manner of her death was instantly obvious—a vielent blow on the back of the 
head had fractured the skull, and a dark red stain marked the clean white ca 
whence the blood was siowly trickling. ‘They raised the body, and placed it fn 
the large arm-chair, the customary seat of the deceased * Good God! where 
is Miss Hester?" exclaimed Mr. Lowndes. The servant gir! ran into the pas- 
sage, and called at the footof the stairs—she had not courage to ascend chou 
| There was at first no answer—she called again—<be door of Hester's apartment 
| was opened slowly, and a light bot hesitating step was beard. “ Miss Hester 
vb! Miss Hester, come down to your aunt.” Hester's faint and broken voice 
answered, ** Not yet, not yet—I cannot bear it.” 

Fatally were these words remembered against her. That evening saw the un- 
fortunate girl confined in a solitary cell in Newgate. We shall only give the 
brief outline of the evidence that first threw, and then fixed the imputation of 
guilt upon her. It was evident that the murderer, whoever he was, had entered 
by the door: true, the window was open, but had anv one entered through it 
there must have been the trace of footsteps on the little flower-bed of the small 
garden in front. The house, too, had been rifled by one who appeared to know 
it well, while nothing but the most portable articles were taken—the few spoons 
the old lady's watch, and whatever money there might have been, for not a shil- 
ling even was to be found any where. A letter, however, was found from Mr 
Malpas to his sister, mentioning that Frank Horton, who had long been very wild, 
had been forced to quit the neighbourhood in consequence of having been engaged 
in an affray with some game-keepers, and it was supposed that poaching was the 
least crime of the gang with whom he had been connected. The epistle con- 
cluded by a hope very earnestly expressed, that if, as common report went, Frank 
had gone up to Lundon, he might not meet with Hester, and begging if he at- 
tempted to renew the acquaintance, a stop should be put to it at once. It was 
proved that Hester had met this young man several times in secret, the last in 
defiance of her aunt’s express prohibition; that instead of going to church she 
had met him, and he had been seen leaving the house with all possible haste 
| about the very time the murder had been committed, and he was traced to the 
| riverside. ‘Two vessels had that morning sailed for America, but it was impos- 
| sible to learn whether he wasa passenger in either. Hester's own exclamation 

too, seemed to confirm every suspicion, so did her terror, her confusion, and her 
bewildered manner. Every body said that she looked so guilty, and the coro- 
ner’s inquest brought in a verdict for her committal. , 


It was a fine summer evening when Mr. Malpas and his family were seated 
some in the porch of the cottage, while the younger children were weattered 
about the garden. There was an expression of cheerfulness in the face of the 
parents very different to the harsh, hard despondency of a twelvemonth since : 
and Hester, as her mother always prognosticated she would, had indeed brought 
a blessing on ber family. Many an anxious glance was cast down the road, for 
to-day the post came in, and one of the boys had been dispatched to the village 
to see if there wasa letter from Hester. The child was soon discovered run- 
ning at full speed, anda letter was in his hand. “Jt is not my sister's hand- 
writing,” said he, with the blank look of disappointment, Mr. Malpas opened 
the epistle, which was from Mr. Lowndes, and broke kindly, though abruptly, his 
danghter’s dreadful situation. The unhappy father sunk back senseless in his 
seat, and in care for his recovery, Mrs. Malpas had a brief respite—but she, too 
had to learn the wretched truth. Early next morning Mr. Malpas woke from 
the brief but heavy sleep of complete exhaustion; the cold grey light glared in 
from the window—he started from his seat, for he had never gone to bed—it was 
| but a moment's oblivion, for the whole troth rose terrible and distinct. In such 
| a state solitude was no relief, and he sought his wife to consult with her on the 
| necessity of his going to London. He found only his other daughter, who had 
scarcely courage to tell him that her mother had already departed for town, and 
to give him the few scarcely legible lines which his wife had left. 
| The next evening, and Mrs. Malpas had found her way to the cell of her un- 

happy child. All was over-—she had been tried and found guilty, not of the 
actual murder, but of abetting and concealing it, and the following morning was 
the one appointed when the sevtence of the law was to be carried into effect. 
‘This is not Hester!" exclaimed Mrs. Malpas, when she entered the cell : and 
even from a mother's lips the ejaculation might be excused, so little resemblance 
was there between the pale emaciated creature before her, and the bright and 
blooming girl with whom she had parted. Hester was seated onthe side of the 
| iron bedstead—her hands clasping her knees, rocking herself to and fro, witha 
low monotonous moan, which would rather have seemed to indicate bodily pain 
than mental anguish. Her long bair—that long and beautiful brown hair of 
which her mother had been so proud—hung dishevelled over her shoulders, but 
more than half of it was grey. Her eyes were dim and sunk in her head, and 
looked straight forward, with a blank stupid expression. Her mother whispered 
her name—Hester made no anewer ; she took one of her hands—the prisoner 
drew it pettishly away. ‘That live-long night the mother watched by her child— 
but that child never knew her again. After some time she seemed soothed by 
those kind and gentle caresses, but she never gave the slightest token of know- 
| ing from whom they came. 
Morning arrived at last. With what loathing horror did Mrs. Malpas watch 
the dim grey light mark the dull outline of the grated window! The morning 
reddened, and as the first crimson touched Hester's face as it rested sleeping on 
her mother’s shoulder, somewhat of its former beauty came back to that fair 
young face. She slept long. though it was a disturbed and convulsive s)umber. 
She was roused by a noise in the passage—bolt and bar fell heavily ; there was 
the sound of many steps—strange dark faces appeared at the door. They came 
tu take the prisoner to the place of execution! The men approached Hester— 
they raised her frum her seat—they bound her round childish arms behind her. 
The mother clung to her child, but that child clung not in return. Mrs. Malpas 
sunk, though still retaining her hold, on the floor. With what humanity such an 
office permitted, they disengaged her grasp—they Lore away the unresisting pri- 
soner—the door closed, and the wretched mother had looked upon her child for 
| the last time. 
| It was about a twelvemonth after the execution of Hester Malpas that the 
| family were seated again, on a fine summer evening, round the door of their cot- 
tage; but a dreadful alteration had taken place inall. The father and mother 
| looked bowed to the very earth—the very children shrunk away if a stranger 
passed by. Mr. Malpas had inherited his sister's property, much more consi- 
derable than had even been supposed ; but though necessity forced its use, he 
loathed it like a curse. An unusual sight now—the postinan was seen approach- 
ing—he brought Mr. Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered as he took it, for he 
| knew Mr. Lowndes’s hand writing again. He opened it mechanically, and a 
arge “ read ‘his directed his attention to a particular paragraph It was the 
confession of a Jew watchmaker, who had just been executed for burglary ; and. 
| among othercrimes, he stated that he was the real murderer of Mrs. Hester Mal- 
pas, for which a young woman, her niece, had been executed. He had entered the 





| 








| 
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” | window by means of a plank thrown from the gard | 
“T shall not detain you again,” replied he in a low and broken voice. ‘“ Hes- | an prt tn blew he rosea os old lady. whe ats Wieden Se tases eons 


no further—the thick and blinding tears fell heavily on the paper—he could not 
read it aloud, but he put it into his wife’s hand, with a broken ejaculation “ Thank 
God, she was innocent! " 

*,* The facts of the Jew committing the murder, and the old lady's niece 
being hanged. are perfectly true. It happened in Wapping some forty years 
since. 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH FOOLS. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ. 





Ireland has the reputation of having produced a great number of shrewd fel- 
ows, and occasionally a knave ur two. I can vouch for the quantity of fools to 
which it giver birth, or at least used to do in my boyish days, and the good old 
times before me. I do not mean those ninnies, who, believing wel! of human 


other feeling. She walked with him in silence—she listened to his words, and | nature, trast to those whom they have served, and are deceived the more deeply 
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in ion to their confidence and kindness ; nor yet those swaering, 
rollicking, foolish fellows who get drunk and swear,— 
“ Who kiss the girls and coax them, 

And spend their money free ;" 
and thus end by ruining themselves, as they had previously ruined othe ; but 
those lamentable abortions of intellect, by courtesy called “ innoces ’ or 
“ naturals,” but in plain speaking designated ** born idiots,” varying inegree, 
from the slavering baby, propped in a rush-bottomed chair, to the aged a) mund- 
palsied object, stretched on straw by the road-side, to disgust and pain thtravel- 
ler—to fill his eyes and drain his pockets. 

The extreme diversity of shades in Irish character is not more rearkable 
than the wild harmony with which they blend together. Almost every ividual 
is made up of contradictions, or at least of contrasts. The joy of an ishman 
has always a dash of melancholy in it. and there is a rainbow even inis most 
clouded sky. 

It is incontestable that Ireland is more fertile than any other country what 
is generally called folly; follv in all its Proteus forms, but specially of at bhu- 
miliating sort I have just alluded to. I am almost inclined to think )at it is 
quite a matter of chance whether any given Irish infant turn out a se or a 
foolish man. And in che majority of adults it is hard tv say to whichategory 
they belong. They, almost without exception, seem to hover througlife be- 
tween the two attractions ; and in nine cases out of ten a feather wouldurn the 
beam. It is this uncertainty which gives such a racy flavour to Irishumour, 
and such picturesqueness to Irish conduct. Other nations scarcely kiw how 
to estimate us. Our fools perpetually say the shrewdest things ; our we men 
constantly do the most foolish 


And is it then, really, I have often asked myself, that the quickne of in- 


tellect, which is admitted to distinguish the massof my countrymen, but a 
chance item in the balance-sheet of the national character, and that, dt allow- 
ances for shades of difference being made, and the proportions betwet sense 
and nonsense fairly struck, it is eveu doubtful which ought tw be held pdom- 
nant! Is the boundary between intellect and idiotism su narrow! Js it mere 
accident of cerebral formation that makes one man an orator and anmer an 
“innocent?” Of what is “Irish eloquence ” and * Irish wit"? companded ! 
And how are we to draw the line between them on one hand, and bomlst and 
ribaldry on the other! Dues the reputation of our bold-voiced demagoges and 
spirit-stirring speakers in Parliament hang on the simple thread of a phmologi- 
cal subdivision? May Dryden's couplet— 
** Great wit is sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide "— 

be specially applied to Irishmen! and must we be content to prove a pefant to 
the truism of an old Latin writer, that ** scholars are the most foolish me in the 
world!” 


I will not attempt to unravel the metaphysical thread I have been ere in- | 


sensibly weaving for myself; but will at once burst through the web, thugh it 
be of my own spinning, and return to the major of my essay, if I must nt cal! 
it my argument. 

In the whole neighbourhood of my early life there was scarcely a genthman’s 


| 


| nevertheless, frequently employed by lis mother to go on errands. 
| day making hog’s puddings ; and wanting pepper and allspice to season the in- 


suffocating laugh, when carned down by the current, she sank to rise no more, 


| 


91 


The 


How Copper-nosed Jack acquired hie nick-name | really do not know. 


and left her meonsolable parents, to bewail fur many a day the joes of their particular feature in question was an eagle-beak, and the eyes above it were of 


* blessed innocent natharal."" Never did this poor couple cease lamenting 
her. They treasured her ragged wardrobe as precious relics ; and even her 
bitter taunts and reproaches were repeated, as proofs of “ how cute and sinsible 
poor Avity was, for sure all she used to say was true enough for her, God rist 
her soul '" 

But my recollections are not at present so much tarned to female “ in- 
nocence’’ as to male idiotcy; and | shall therefore cite but one more 
reminiscence of the former nature, and one for which | am happy not to know 
any parallel 

A female idiot, whose personal beauty attracted some brute in the shape 
of man, who took advantage of her situation and rendered her a mother, was 
SO passionately attached to ber infant that no force or entreaties could separate 
her from ut even fura moment. She was totally ignorant of her betraver, bat 
from the hour of the birth of her child, a marked dread and abhorrence of the 
whole male race was visible in her conduct. She would wander into the fields, 


| would have been beyond his capacity 


a glassy consistency, but they had noneed to be transparent, as there was nothing 
to be seen withm them This wasa biped of must extraordinary. activity, a 
harmless fellow, who either had no more longs than a fish, or as moch as would 
have filled a church organ—for he would set off at full speed for Dublin, of a 
summer's morning, with a letter that re quired baste, and, beating the mail to the 
capital, (thirty-two Insh miles.) bring back the answer the same night. ‘This ae- 
tivity end industry showed nothing of absolute folly to 8 common vbserver, but 
a keen one could see it to be plainly such, wheu be marked poor Jack's fellow- 
fools thrive even better than he did, in the ample mdulgence of sloth 

Dancing Denny was a more automaton, who comprehended but one word be- 
sides his own name ; and if it were not spoken beste it, even that, perhaps, 
* Dance, Dinny!" wae all bis best 


friends ever said (o hin And no sooner were the words sald, than away he 


| went, like a puppet on wires, frowning at you al! the while from a bushy prir of 


and cull wild flowers, with which she used to cover the child, and then nearly | 


devour it with kisses, talk to it, press it to her heart, aud weep over it, when the 
cold or rain incommoded it. Her gentleness in touching it, modulating her 
voice to a whisper, when addressing it, and ber agony when it cried, proved that 
all the maternal feelings existed in the greatest force in the heart of this poor 
niiot. The infant lived only a few months, and the mother for many days 
after its death believed that it slept, nor could the putrid corpse be removed from 
her breast but by force. Her frantic cries were appalling. She refused food 
or consolation, and lingered a fortnight, still repeating ** My baby, my baby !” 
when death relieved her from a life no longer supportable. Hear this, ye mothers, 
who callously consign your offspring to hirelings, and say whether reason and 
civilization increase or weaken the force of maternal affection. 

And now, 1a illustration of the beautiful lines on Irish character, by Ireland's 
best poet—I need not quote his name, and I grieve to say | forget the verses— 
let us, “like the bird that sings in the sunshine, shaking the cold shower from 
its wings,” turn from this sad strain of recollection into one of a less painful 
kind. 

The housekeeper of the parish priest had a son, who was one of these de- 
batable examples of semi-rationality. His head never had room for more than 
one idea ata time; nor could his memory well retain more than one sentence, 
and that a short one, and he found even that of very difficult utterance. He was 
She was one 


gredients, she desired her soa to go to the grocer’s, in the neighbouring village, 
and bring her back a supply of both. ** Be sure you don’t forget,” said she ; and 


| not being skilled in calligraphy, she had no means left for security but to make 


house that had not attached to it a semi-intelligent, half-witted omadthau, who 


was the knife-cleaner, yard-sweeper, cow-caller, pig-feeder—the servant)f the 
servants, the link between the men and beasts of the establishmept. “hese 
beings did not hold their tenures, like the court-jesters of former days, by trcing 
jokes for the amusement of those who should have been their betters ; or by 
pandering to the licentiousness of those whose knavery was ina directratio 
with their folly ;—but merely by doing the dirty work of the bouse, ne the 


| 
| 


court; and sometimes, perhaps, being the medium of a platonic intercoure be- | 
tween the butler and the cook, or other friends and loveyers, as the case night | 


be. They always fed on the leaviugs of the kitchen-table, siept in an out-ouse, 


went bare-legged and bare-headed ; and whether young, old, or middleaged, | 


were respectively called “thed'y.’’ Of all those boys whom I can now all to 
memory, I scarcely recollect an exception that exceeded five feet in heigt, or 
that had not flaxen-coloured hair, aud light-blue eyes. I now speak ¢ the 
“born” anima's, who ** wore motley in their brain,” by some unfathanable 
secret of nature. Those who gained enrolment into the corps by the papable 
agencies of whiskey, shillelah, or love-powders, were of al! sizes andcom- 
plexions. 

It was curious to mark the accuracy with which the poor stunted omadiauns 
did the duties of their respective stations. ‘These were limited, no doubt; but 
they required the certain exercise of faculties, the exact definition of wiich | 
leave to those more deeply learned in ‘ discourse of reason.” The tumspit 
could tell to a minute when the joint was properly roasted ; the cow-boy inew 
to a nicety the moment for milking; the somewhat higher grade of bein in- 
trusted with the letter-bag never missed the mail as it passed the avenue-sate, 
or was after time at the post-office in the village, to which he cut across thraugh 
bog and brake, by twists and turnings that would have puzzled the very hares he 
used to kick up from their forms as he scudded along. 


I have heard of affecting instances of fidelity in these poor creatures. A | 


wealthy and better sort of farmer was for three days missing in the ruthiesstimes 
that succeeded the Rebellion of 1798. Mat, his half-witted cow-boy, @ more 
technically speaking, ‘the b'y,” had been missing at the same time, aid was 
absurdly suspected of having made away with his master. But, on tle fourth 
morning of the seareh, the poor omadéhaun was found beside the farma’s mur- 
dered bedy, in a lonely island in the bog of Allan, actually dying of sarvation 
from his long watch by the corpse, which he would not quit, from. thr moment 
he stumbled on it in one of his wanderings. and did not attempt to reuove, from 
excessive sorrow acting on want of sense. 

The strong sentiment of filial attachment evinced by beings of the very lowest 
grade in the scale of intellect, is a puzzling fact for physiologists, aid goes far 
to prove that Locke's ‘sheet uf white paper’ bears, after all, an instinctive 
though vapoury water-mark of natural affection. 

Several touching instances of this kind are strong in my memory. 

An idiot in our neighbourhood, who bore the curious cugnomer of “ God- 
sham,”’ having, in one of the deadly visitations of ‘‘ the faver,”’ los his mother, 


by whom he had been reared in all the bleak indulgences of beggary, carried to | 


her narrow bed, on every day for many months after her death, his snatched and 
scanty meal, and, dividing it into equal parts, made holes in the turf, and obtrud- 
ed the food into them, that she might, as when living, partake of his repast. I 
have seen him, when the rain poured down in torrents, strip off his coat to cover 
the grave, and have heard him address the most affectionate complaints to her, 
whom he supposed to he listening to them, for her obstinacy in not speaking to 
him. The sublime and the ridiculous had there no step between them. 

“ Arrah, then, mother dear, why wun't you come back bome wid me agin! 


j of his commission 
| was no clue to the dark and dismal labyrinth within 


him repeat the words over and over again, and to desire bim to do so unceasing!y 
until he arrived at the grocer’s. Poor Thady accordingly set off, ata brisk trot, 
repeating to hunself, as he went along, ** pepper and allspice—pepper and allspice 
—pepper and alispice,”’ until, baving overlooked a stone which lay in bis path, he 
tripped against it, lost his equilibrium, and measured his length on the ground 
He arose in a minute ; but the shock bad been enough to dislodge the recollection 
Scratching his head, he tried to recall the words ; but there 


random: buta shake of the mental! kaleidoscope brought a new formation to life, 
and “pitch and rosin” were the two first words that suggested themselves 
These he continued to repeat as industriously as he had done the others, until 
he entered the grocer's shop, where he muttered, by way of explanation, ** Mam 
my—hog’s pudding—pitch and rosin.” ‘The grocer, with marvellous perception 
for matter-of-fact, and knowing the freaks of poor Thady's fancy, guessed what 
he wanted, and sent back the articles at haphazard. Ina short time after, the 


] 


white eyebrows, and matted lair, falling thickly ower bis face. Hie countenance 
never changed from its lubberly mexpressiveness He held one hand out for 
the money. He would dance (48 it was Called) Ul he dropped, ewer until he felt 
the coin on his palm. Then, “ like Mimosa at the touch of mortality,” be shrank 
into himself, wheeled away, and went off in whatever direction chance pointed 
to, till some fresh amateur called out “ Dance, Dinny'” when be began again, 
and so worked away from dawn ti!i dusk, nourished on whatever ecraps were of- 
fered to him, and going off to bis father and mother, whe lwed ip a eabin by the 
river's side, and who, drinking whiskey to the whole amount of Denny's re- 
ceipts, drove him adrift again the next morning, to earn hie title wo the pert 


| night's lodging 


| 
| 


Every thing there was at | 


Bil Woods was certain!y intended by Nature for a hero 
block im point of feeling. All his tastes were milit sry, and he deliehted in de- 
straction. He was of a good size, had tolerable features, and would have been 
good-looking, bot for his air of folly His teeth were brilliantly white; but bie 
most disagreeable peculiarity was an everlasting chuckle and simper, which 
would have been an absolute grin, had he bad understanding enough 10 enjoy a 
laugh. He had an vndetinable look of feline « ruehy—an air of human mousing, 
if it may be so expressed ; was constant in tis attendance on all the picketings, 
Hoggings, and executions that took place He always marched at the head of 
the yeomanry corps, dressed m a tattered military suit, with an old cocked bat, 
streaming with faded orange ribbons, a huge cavalry eabre in hie hand, and the 
iron seabbard trailing along the pavement beside hun | have been told that 
wretches whose torture he witnessed have declared that they could bear the 


He wasa perfect 


| cat-o’-nine-tails better nor Bill Wood's grin ;"—and 1 can undersiand the 


feeling. 

But that living libel upon mirth ot enjoyment was destined toa scene of more 
revolting exhibition With a hideous violution of all decency, which I hope 
could find vo parallel out of Ireland, or even there 


, except in those degrading 
days, which, for the bonour of human nature 


ure gone by, Bill Woods, the fool, 
was actually appointed to the office of hang ran. ina neighbouring county town 
Public feeling, however, could not stand the outrage of this miserable being per 
forming openly the last offices to the victimne of offended law and gross mingo 
verpment ; and, in the way usual in Ireland when the executioner needs con- 
cealment, Bill Woods was enve loped ina blanket whenever he appeared on the 
scaffold. ‘Two holes for secing and one for breathing were cut wy thie overing ; 
and I can well imagine the horror excited inthe dying men, by the sight of those 
twinkling eyes and that simpering mouth, while his senseless chuckle mixed with 
their death-prayer, as if some fiend was mowing and chattering, in mockery of 


| theiragony 


priest's shepherd was about to mark his fleecy flock, and he desired Thady to go 


to the same shop. in search of pitch and rosin for the operation. And sure 
enough Thady trotted off, repeating the two words, until, having met a person 
who detained him a moment on the road jn conversation, he, of course, forgot 
them; and, by the occult trickeries of idiot association, he now began repeating 
“pepper and allspice—pepper and allspice,’’ which he demanded at the shop, in 
conjunction with some unperfect mention of the priest’s sheep. And here again 
his mistake was rectified by the intelligent shopman, who sent back the requi 
site materials; but so completely was the confusion of hogs and sheep estah- 
lished in poor Thady’s cranium, that from that day he could never comprehend 
the distinction between black puddings and mutton chops. 

An idea prevails in Ireland that the real swinish multitude, like many of their 
too-resembling biped brethren, by analogy so called, are mech benefited by im 
mersion in the sea; and when ‘the salt water,’’ as it is poetically called in our 
country, cannot be conveniently reached, the river is held to be “ convantent.”’ 
The pigs of the priest aforesaid were one day driven forth by the housekeeper, 
faithfully assisted by Thady, and, albeit unwilling to encounter the liquid ele- 
ment, were, nolentes volentes, driven into the gently-flowing Barrow 
of the most rotund and sleek was selected by Madame Mere as a fit sacrifice to 
her cupidity, and she ordered Thady to keep its head under water, until sofloca- 
tion ensued, telling him it was to make the pig sleep. Ina short time after, 
Thady entered a cottage hy the river's bank, and the good wife, having to pre- 
pare her husband's dinner, requested Thady to rock the cradle of her crying 
child. He obeyed her orders for some time, but finding the urchin inconve- 
niently insomnolent, he ran to the mother, and, by a mixture of words and signs, 


contrived to tell her that he knew of acertain mode of making it quiet, which | 


was to dip itin the river, and hold its head under water; and, added be, witha 
knowing wink, * Salt it and eat it—salt it andeat it—like mammy and me—like 
mammy and me—with the priest's pig—with the priest's pig.” ‘This led toa 
discovery of the trick and theft practised by the housekeeper, who was in con- 
sequence discharged from the Priory, and who, ever after, declared “ there was 
no une so ‘cute as a foo.” 

* > * * , * . 

The frequent recurrence of such horrors as J alluded to in the case of Larry 
Henessey, made country residences, in the part of Leinster where the rebellion 
raged, quite untenable, except as literal garrisons. The district became deso 
late; smoking walls and blazing haggards were almost the only evidence of the 
late hospitable and happy bomes from which many families were driven. Nearly 
the whole of the gentry, great and small, fledto the towns. We, like the rest, 


| took refuge in one of those crowded avd comfortless depositaries of * suffering 


loyalty.’ But, however irksome the removal might be to the seniors of fami- 
lies, the younger branches found ample consolation inthe variety afforded by the 
change. 
manry , the buzz, the bustle, and the idleness were ample recompense to chil- 


Why, then, sure, the divil is busy wid you, to be lying out here, ketching your | dren for privations so atoned for 


death of couldin the open air! It's yourself that used not to be sech an ould 
runt of a fool; whatever's comed of you of late! Arrah! swop a word wid me, 
mother jewel, if it’s only to call me a * madthaun,’ as you used to do; aud more 
shame for you, when I’m a nate, clane, sinsible b'y. Here's a pinch of snuff 
I've brought you, any how, and a drop o’ the crathur this could evening, and 
much good may it do you wid it, mother avich !” 

And as he spoke he made holes in the mound, putting in the snuff and pouring 
the whisky from his little phial into that part where he judged the face to be ; 
and, though mach addicted to that treacherous comforter of the wretched and 
poor, he would not even taste what he had appropriated to his mother, while all 
his plaints, lamentations, and reprouches were thus poured into “the cold, dul! 
ear of death.” 

A painful contrast to the above instance was furnished in the person of a 
poor girl, who was not only hideous in face and deformed in person, but who 
had the misfortune of being a cripple and an idiot. The affection of ber un- 
happy parents for this girl, their only child, was unbounded, and, strange to say, 
it excited no feeling in her but an inveterate, and may we not say an unnatural, 
dislike, which was manifested on every possible occasion. Various were the 
pilgrimages undertaken by the father and mother to every holy well, or site of 
sanctity within many miles round, and as various were the penances imposed on 


| 


| 


theinselves. in the hope of propitiating the saints to grant health and reason to | 


their idiot daughter. They have been known to walk miles with peas in their 
shoes, (an ingenious and not uncommon mode of * mortifying” the soles of Irish 
sinners,) nay, they have gone barefooted over the most flinty roads, and traver- 
sed, on their bare knees, every strearn to which miraculous properties were attri- 
boted, repeating various forms of incantations, in favour of the not-altogether 
senseless, but cruelly insensible object who stood by, mocking with bitter taunts, 
and venting sarcasms on the luckless authors of her being. After each 
unsuccessful pilgrimage, she used to address them in some such as the following 
terms :-— , 

“ Arrah! how are ye now, after all your kneeling and praying! Jist look at 
me then, amn’t I much the betther for all the bother and blarny! Amn'tIa 
beauty, here to the fore’ Yiz, faith and troth, I'm that same, and mighty 
sinsible too, inte the bargain, foreby yiz don't think it. Arn’t yiz proud to have 
sitch an iligant daugnther! what a pity ytz hadn't twins of me! why then bad 
luck to yiz fur your pains, you ould fools, for it isn’t one of ye, but a pair that's 
in it; whin, if ye were good for any thing, ye'd throw me into the first weil or 
ditch, instid of taking me round the country for a show.” 

Returning one evening from a pilgrimage to the holy well of Tudberara, (the 
exact locality is of small matter to the English reader) the father and mother 
bore her by turns, rolled in a cloak on their backs : 


| 
j 


and being wearied with their | 


miserable burthen, they placed her for a moment on the parapet of a bridge over | 


4 


which they were passing. She hy degrees most cunningly disengaged herself 


from the grasp of the father, who was leaning his back against the bridge and 
threw hereelf into the river. scre aming out. 
yiz do for a daughter nuw !” 


with a fiend-like grin, ** Arrah! 
what'll 


The murderous water bubbling with hep | 


The first thing that struck my attention in our place of refuge and foture resi- 
dence, was the amazing disproportion of the evident fools to the questionable 
quantity of rational beings, comunposing the population. ‘The symptoms of the 
first were positive ; the latter were but problematical; but I forget exactly the 
conclusion drawn on that oceasion by my childish logic. I was amazingly 
pleased with these town fools—they were such funny fellows. There was little 
of the utter “ innucency "’ about them whic: was so drearily amusing in unfortu- 
nate Larry Henessey and bis like. These beings had, besides the vacant air 


common to the whole genus, a peculiar twinge of quaint cunning, more or lews | 


displayed, which marked them of a species quite distinct. ‘They all appeared to 
have an object in view, and that appeared to be gain. I made an actual study of 
several of those individuals for several years, without being conscious that J was 
studying, and littie thinking it was bot an indication of my favourite natural par- 
suit—puzzling myself with that insolvable enigma, the homan mind 

The fools of a country town are widely different from the pastoral idiots of 
the mere champagne. Even the domestic omadthauns of * the hall,” or “the 
park,”’ or *‘ the lodge,” forinerly spoken of, had a singleness of character, if we 
may call itso, that marked them to be truly genuine unsophisticated asses. But 


the very instinct which leads a fool to live in a town proves him to be tainted | 


| Papish! a Papish! my hod 


But one | 


The eternal parades, patrols, and alarma of regulars, militia, and yeo- | 


The many instances of that mixture of madness and folly depending on the 
influence of drink, and to be judged of by the ph sees Of the whisky -bottle, can 
not be notited legitimately here 
fill n large volume of detail. How | could increase and multiply these 
recollections of my own experience! 


‘These natural offeprings of Irish excess would 
from the 
From Brennan, the hoose-painter and 


| poet, who used to reel about as the draggle-tailed blackguards pureved him, 


volleying forth with a hoarse laugh, such couplets as 
Rin, ve spalpeens ! or ‘tis Brinnin ‘tl seather ve, 
An larn ye the differ ‘twixt ‘salt and batthery 
down to Sam Li ng, the s! iter, a linea 
trumpeters, 
roared at times through the streets, in the red-hot 


; 


deacendant from one of Cromwell's 


(tost of the intervening ancestors ving been hanged.) who 
fervour of Orangiem, “ A 
Papieh' Let me teer bim 


that | may ewally him, body 


and trowel for a 


an’ aithim! an bile hum, an brile him! 


an’ bones ! 


ON THE 


a Pay ish, 


th 
PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM 


MEANCEMENT OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


THE COM- 
Continued from the last Allnon 

Towards the end of the season of 1825 came Signor Velluti 

brance of this species of voice was all but extinet: the natura 


‘The remem 
abhorrence of 
the practice had been enforced by the silent prohibition fromthe King's Theatre 
of all such for nearly thirty years. ‘The daily press (the © Times" newspaper 
especially) attacked the individual no less than the thing itself with an almort 
ruffian ferocity, The experiment was, therefore, doubly hazardous, Dut pos 
| sibly the very fury of the attack favoured the actor He came, and he over 
came; and he deserved his victory, both for his private and public merite,* 
The natoral prejudice against such a quality of voice proceeding from a man 
| was to be overcome before any accurate jodgment could be formed of Vellutu 
| A second impediment was an offensive contraction of the tone im certain parte 
| of his scale, which, without any intention to bring the individual uito rideeule, 
| can only be likened to the shrilly scream of a peacock, A still greater offence 
was his imperfect intonation. Now as the impression made by the singer is 
judgment of these 
We grant these drawbacks, 
| and then we may insist upon the fine feelog, the impassioned execution, and 
| the inventive facelty of the artist. His chef d'aucre was the Romance in Te 
| baldu ed Isolina,”’ beginning “* Notte tremenda,”’ and here it wae that. by con- 
| trasts of tone and time, by bursts and sUppressions of vouwe, Ly the moat beau 
| tiful swells and attenuations, by trauemutations of the passages. he displayed 
all his feeling, delicacy, and imagination, leaving the bearer unable to pronounce 
Where the obstacies alove named were 
in our re 


| direct, and the tone the means, it is very hard to divest the 
) associations as well as of the positive impressions 


which of the three had the mastery 
| overcome, the pathos and tenderness of his singing bad no para 
| collection, for we never heard Pacchierotti + 

| Velloti has been represented as the most florid of singers. it wae not so 
|when he wasin England. That he changed the passages of @ sung, is true ,; 
but he changed them rather for the sake of varying Wie tratte and beightening 

the expression. than with a view to multiplying notes or showing the expression, 
which was hy His power over the affections lay in exquisite 
sensibility and conception, and in the delicate polich of his transmoetations.— 


) means superior 


* Velluti wasguided by a high and honourable spirit, He was every inch « gentle- 
man, and he steod upon his reputation with a loftiness which, though im some tostan- 
| ces it bordered upon the ridiculous, proceeded, nevertheless, from a noble emulation 
of greatness, asd, we may add, of gooiness. He had, no doubt, been spoiled, ina 
| degree, by excessive adulation. The following anecdotes will siiustrate hie charac- 
ter, and we plelge ourse!ves for their truth:—- 

On the night of his first appearance, it must be owned, he stood a perilous chance, 
| Previous to the rising of the curtain, the manager requested Mr, ——— to go and of- 
| for him the best encouragement he could, Mr, ——~ went, deseanted upon the ge- 
| neromity of an Eng!ish audience, upon Velluti’s claims and reputation, and the merits 

of * Ii Crociat.” He asgured the soprano that nothing could be more foreign from 

the English chaecter than to countenance such attacks as the “ Tames” bad made 
upon him, and vat they would, in all probability, operate in his beba'f, In short, the 
| conseler exhauaed all his eloquence to infuse into him the necessary forinude, Vel- 
| luté listened witt the atmort calamess, When the harangue was concluded, he drew 
| hiumseif up to he utmost height, his fine dark eyes glaneed fire, he placed his hand in 
his bosom, turned towards the speaker, and merely sasd with all the dignity he could 
80 well assume “Sow Vertuts.” His friend skulked away, with a feelng between 








with the corruption of good sense; not one of the “innocents”’ could breathe | the sense of the sublime, and the ridiculous, 


in the atmusphere of a city 
mortality ? 


a half-open leer, a glance of business, about all the creatures | now treat of, | Ment. 


which seemed to say, as plainly as the exquisite animal of * The Twelfth Night,’ 


** Well, God gives them wisdom that have it; and those that are fools, Jet them | pave heen made to sa , 
And when their object was gained, when the piece of mo gins, * A certait Mr. Bochea.’ Now, although you wrote, *Un certo Signor Bochea, 


use their talents!” 
ney fell into the ready palm, and they turned away with a grin, or a stare, or a 
scowl, of downright covetousness, every feature seemed to express, * Marry, 
Sir, lullaby to your bounty—fill I come again!" 

Chief among the crowd of these beings were some half-dozen, who bore the 
following names and titles: —Brodigan the Pump-borer, Copper-nosed Jack 
Dancing Denny, Bill Woods, John King, and Paddy Puss 

The first of these was a fellow who had hie leg broken, and bis sku!! cracked 


in a row with the faction of the Tuomys, when a young man, and who carried | 


lameness and that spurious sort of idiotey I have endeavoured to deecribe, far 


into middle life, at which stage of his existence I first saw him 
awful object to look at—squalid, hairy. and wild, with a vacant gaze of despe 
ration, as if the memory of the fight still haunted, like a spectre, the ruins of 
the mind it had destroyed. He did nothing from morn till might bot swagger uv; 
and down the middle of the street, throwing his curved leg out as if in defiance 
growling and cursing, and brandishing a b’ackthorn stick over his head with one 
hand, while with the other he swept up the ragged tail of the loose great-coai 
ratrwonal words being, “ Five pound for a 
Brodigan a boo! Whoop!” 


which floated round him—his only 
Tvomy! Tin pound fora Toomy ! 
he received was immediately 


Every penny 


Jrank seemed to do him neither good nor harm 


W ho ever saw a genuine foul within the bills of | 4 
Civilization is the very Herod of our days. There was a queer look, | tion of the utle™ Director of the Music” ty M. Bochea, during Vellati’s manage 


He was an | 


| firet sang a 


- | He then gave 4 
expended in whiskey; but the great quantity he | 


Next for the generous part of his nature. A dispute arose concerning the aneump- 
It conchded with a skirmish im the newspapers, On the morning when Vel- 
luti’s letter appeared, he called on a young ady, one of his most favourite pupils 
he asked if she had scen it? “ Yea,” she replied; “and with regret: because you 
what, I am sure, you did not mean.” “How eo!” “tt be- 

the English translation conveys an inevit.” Velloti departed instantly ; be drove to 
| the residence d Lord Burghersh. “ My Lord,” said he, “lam told that my letter 
bears such an wlerpretation: in wttrue 7” = “* lii«.” “ Pray then translate fr meee 
follows.” Andbe dictated a frank avowal that what he had sad arose from his igno- 
rance of the English idiom, that (o offer an insult to any one belonged newher to lus 
dieposttion nor bis education.” This he published the next morning 
| hom ting was subsequently held between the parties together with the manager ~ 
a friend, to settic the port. Long explanations were given. Vellet org! dema ee 
ed—“ [s Mr. Bochsa to ume the title of * Director of Mane at the King'* heatre 
There was a sight heritation, Velluti thrust hw engagement, which mvolved a sum 
| of three thousand *ix hundred pounds, into the candle, and, but that one of the par- 
ties eerzed his arm, it would have been consemed. Money was to hem au nothing tn 
the balance when weighed against the fame of hie reception and be appointment. 
We could multiply instances of the most grateful kind, did they net involve the feel- 
mines of others fe say generally, however, and truly, he was high-minded, honour- 
: ‘ sense of the words. No one, “ prince, 


able, generous, and kind-hearted, m every 
potentate, or peer,” ever brought higher letters of recommen lation to persons of con- 


i thar Vellutn 

“ wwe ‘ef or Velluti’s arrival, five persons, wno bed all been almost iapasated iy 

met to form a jadgment of hut powers, m private. ° 

om” Tancredi.” It was so out of tune, it was hardly to be —y 

we never heard before or since. At the conclumon, al 

( with their own sensations, that sot one 
utter a syllable 





constantly gm 
heat Ce 

scena whie 

the hwe were bathed m tears. and so occur © 


ff them either did or could, for some space, 
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= is _— 
Another felicitous illustration may be drawn from his Venetian barcarole, * La 
Notte xe Bella.” He altered almost every passage without spuiling the melody, 
and every note he added, adorned without defacing the original. At the close, 
he introduced a p to depict the undulation of the sea, more ingenious than 
the writer of this article ever remembers to have heard from any other singer 

But Yelloti was not popular! Admitted. What effect then did he produce 
upon the art in England! A!! who could appreciate bim understood the points 
we have described, and all his merit; they saw also how much other singers 
(even Pasta herself) had borrowed from him, Instead of increasmg the rage 
for florid singing, his influence aided that of Pasta in exalting the great style 
which subsists upon expression. His voice was al! bot ruined when he came 
here, and, but for his loftier attributes of mind and skill, bis former reputation 
woald scarcely bave obtained for him a second hearing. Perhaps his ornaments 
were too much for himself and two little for general application, since it cannot 
be concealed that bis ingenuity was tasked to cover his own declining means by 
those substitutes. ‘The truth of this observation may be confirmed by the fact, 
that no singer ever did, or ever could, give to his passages his particular expres- 
sion; yet it was impossible, 90 singular was their construction, not to perceive 
from whence they were borrowed. 

Little more of novelty in art remains to be pourtrayed, except the premier de 
son capece, Mademoiselle Sontag, for with her closes, up to the present hour, the 
list of modern inventors amongst foreign vocalists ‘That commingling of exe- 











cution and evpression, that new phraseology by which passages have been substi- | 


tuted for plain notes, and have become, through various known analogies, the 
musical language of certain passions, was favourable in the highest degree to 
Mademoiselle Sontag. When Brabam and Catalani first astounded the world of 
science by their marvellous facility, not to say by the audacity (ae it was then 
esteemed) of their variations, the ear was unaccustomed, and the mind was stil! 
Jess trained to such force, rapidity, and change. But the writings of Rossini had 
established the practice, had indeed created a fascinating vehicle, and even ren- 
dered facility one of the attributes most indispensable to a singer. The way, 
therefore, was prepared for her beautiful legerity before she arrived 

Her organ was comparatively of small volume, but of long compass, and, like 
many thin voices, she could execute with an ease and velocity quite astonishing 
Tt was alike in quality, but @ little reedy in the lower notes. In the loftier parts, 
its lightness and cultivation were unrivalled: her neatness and precision were 
supreme. She not only did all that her predecessors had done, but she added 
fresh traits by adopting arpeggios and chromatic passages, which instruments 
alone had before attempted, with success. ‘These she gave in a manner that 
gratified the ear and filled the fancy. Alli this she accomplished with such ease, 
that the hearer never felt the least doubt or difficulty, but sympathised at once 
with the impulsive power that dictated both the notes and the manner, which 
seemed quite as pleasurable to the artiste as to the auditor. In her own lan- 
guage, and in ber countryman's( Weber's) music especially, she sang with strong 
feeling and fine expression. No one ever sang the scena in * Der Freisehutz” 
with such devotion or energy. 

Almost every thing that can be said concerning this delightful singer has been 
exhausted ; we therefore abridge our own comments, and substitute a paragraph 
from her elaborated character in the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Keview,” 
which concentrates, at once poetically and truly, the description of the feelings 
she excited .— 

“ For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be esteemed more highly in the orches- 
tra and the chamber than upon the stage. The theatre is the scene for the dis- 


play of passion ; in the chamber and the orchestra the feelings must be restrain- 


ed, and even subdued. Indeed, nothing more clearly indicates how little 
susceptible of the finest and deepest expression the orchestra and the chamber 
can be made, than the comparative failure of Madame Pasta in these situations 
The truth is, the sympathy of a mixed audience cannot rise to the strength of 
the emotion, or its expression, unless aided by the illusions of the drama. In 
the orchestra, the eagls is caged, stripped of her plumage, and is fastened to the 
earth; the facility, the polish, and the beauty of Mademoiselle Sontag’s style, on 
the contrary, are heard to the greatest advantage in this situation. Lord Bacon 
has asked, in his second book upon the advancement of learning—‘Is not the 
delight of the quavering upon a stop in music the same with the playing of light 
upon the water !— 








Splendet tremulo sub Jumine pontus.’ 

The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glistening ornaments 
of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt was precisely like that we 
have experienced in beholding the ocean resplendent with the rays of a brilliant 
sunshine. If the mind be not deeply moved, the senses are all filled, and those 
nameless emotions which play so lightly, and coruscate, as it were, from thought 
to thought, without stop or intermission ;—if they do not equal in strength or 


intensity the fixity of the passions, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversi- | 


fied, and exultant."’ 

One of the most striking changes in vocal art yet remains to be traced ; it is 
in the style and manner of the base. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in the passage 
we have alreaty cited, alludes to this transition, but not in that same spirit of 
candour and jadgment which distinguishes his general remarks. In the time of 
Handel, the base was employed for his volume and weight, and the songs given 
to him might almost be said to be mechanical, in the heaviness and sameness 
of the divisions. ‘ Lascia Amor,” “ Del Minacciar del Vento,” and ‘+ Nasce 


al Boseo,”’ are unquestionably magnificent and majestic, according to the con- | 


ception and the execution of the time when they were written ; but it was then 
rare indeed to endow this species of voice with anything like pathos or grace 
The middie school—that of Guglielmi, Cimarosa, &c.—began to employ it 
upon livelier objects, and to invest base parts with more agreeable melodies ; 
bot it was chiefly in comic characters, where the rapidity of speaking kept equal 
pace (“nota e parola”) with the notation. Still there was more air. Mozart, 
in “I! Don Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro.” and “J! Flauto Magico,” 
elevated the whole tone of composition for the base, by the infusion of senti- 
ment and elegance. Almost every song and duet in these dramas given to that 
voice are exquisite, both in melody and feeling : * Non pit andrai,” * Fin ch’ 
han dal vino,” * Qui spegno,” the exquisitely graceful movement in * I] cata- 
logo*,"’ * Crude! perche finora,” will serve for examples 

But Rossini did much more to develop the latent powers of the base. He 
has treated it almost as the equal of the other species, and endowed it with the 
same powers and faculties. Look over “ O Nume benefico,” in “ La Gazza 
Ladra;” the songs and duets in “ Semiramide,” “ Mose,” “ I) Turco in Italia,” 
and “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia;"’ and they wil! be found to contain as much senti- 
ment and beauty of melody, as much of rapid execution, as anything written for 
the tenor, or even the soprano, with which they are frequently made to viet, by 
repeating the passages given to each. Nor is it possible any longer to doubt the 


justice and force of the discovery, and the beauty of the application ; for it has | 


been illustrated by the most perfect singers 
Signori Begnis and Zucchelli stand prominently forth ; the former with 
abundant facility and faculties, perhaps not equalled by any other vocalist of his 


class in spirit and effect as a buffo caricatot, must sul! yield to the latterin grace, | 


volume, smoothness, delicacy, and precision. Zucchelli was in all these attri- 
butes an admirable artist. Pellegrini came to England when in his decline, but 
he was admitted amongst his bretheren to be pre-eminent in science and taste 
His organic powers, however, by no means kept pace with his ékill, and we 
question whether they were even comparable to the others we have named, and 
are about to instance —Lablache is the first. General power, aml volume so 
tremendous in particular notes, were never heard; nor was his execution con 
temptible, though far from being as polished as that of Zucchelli. Hie effects 
often astonished, and, in concerted pieces, were unequalled. He could make 
huneelf heard as distinctly as thunder through the roar of the winls, above the 
most numerous band of voices and instruments ever assembled upon the stage, 
or in the orchestra of the King’s Theatre|. England had not, however, heard 
the perfection of this style till the arrival of Tamburini this lastseason. He 
unites the polish, grace, and facility of the tenor. with the force, and a goor 
share of the volume. of the base. ‘The neatness and precision of his execution 
could only be equalled by his fine taste in the invention and application of orna- 
ment. His cantabile singing was beautiful ; his declamation easy but energetic, 
never over-strained, but always expressive. In a word, he was the most per- 
fect artist in this species we remember. His manner was witha! so modest 


and natural, that he is entitled, in our judgment, to the highest praise of | 


them all. 

Together with these great singers, we have had Donzelli,—a tenor of the 
most wonderful volume ; but, though of uncommon vigour, somewhat coarse, 
and without that nice sensibility and discrimination which constitute fine taste 

Rubdini has also viented England ; bis distinctions lie in the very opposite di 
rection, for he is delicate, polished, graceful, and florid in the very richest degree, 
but with @ voice never, we believe, very powerful, and now declining. 

Such is the summary of Italian vocal art 

Whea Mesdames Stockhausen, Schuliz and Suntag arrived in succession, and 
when the music of Weber made so general a fwrore, the Germans and their 

* Morart, ithas been maintained, never wrote a comic song. Perhaps it is true ; 
and the dignity of every melody given to his compositions for the base certainly 
precludes the effect of the vis comica, No song of his in this species ever raised that 


vivid sease of liveliness that belongs to such of Rossim’s airs as ** Largo al factotum 
della citta 


ay 7" 
tf See “Al idea di quel metallo,” and Dunque io son,” in “ I] Barbiere di 
Sevigiia 

? . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 

3 His duet, “ Con patic nza,” and another, in which he pertormed both the soprano 
and the base, im “Tl Fanatico,” were matchless, tho gh the supremacy lay much in 
his acting culls 

| His portly fig ire, which he managed with infinite address, and hie rich humour, 
made his acting auxiliary to his singing, to an extent not to be in agined by those who 


never saw him in “li Matrimonio segret 


| friends were sanguine in their belief that our singers would hereafter be as our 
instrumentalists very moch had been, imported from the cold regions of the 
| north, to displace in our favour the nations of the sunny regions, whose climate 
has been hitherto found to be so influential in the production of that natural tem- 
perament and those organs that have carried vocal music to itsacme. Whole 
German companies have since been introduced even upon our national theatres 
But Sontag alone has raised a great name. Madame Stockhausen, indeed, con- 
tributed even more than this great artiste to naturalizing the melodies of her 
country amongst us, for they were peculiarly suited to the delicate beauty of her 
style and voice. Madame Schu!tz waa an artiste of high merit, and it was co- 
rivus to observe how, by a very slight delineation, she just missed the elevanon 
attained by Pasta. Schroeder is also great as an actress and a singer. Bot with 
the exception of the national airs, and the quaint but captivating burden—the 
Jodeln—tittie or nothing has been added by the Germans to our vocal science 
They have, perhaps, (Sontag alone excepted,) assisted to retard the adoption of 
mere volatile execution, and keep up the love of plaimer and more impassionate 
expression, the natural employment of the art. What, then, may be estimated 
to be the actual and positive result of the progression of the science during the 
| third of a century !—for this is the end-all and the be-all of our inquiry. If the 
| reader bas not gathered it as be bas gone along with us, we must almost despair 
| of illummimating the subject further by a summary. But we must, nevertheless, 
| make ap attempt at such a concentration 
Voeal art, then, hasa little preceded and encouraged the national advance of 
the mind towards that dissipation of feeling and attention which accompany the 
| Indefinite increase and variety of the objects, associations, and emotions im- 
parted by an ever-angmenting fund of knowledge. The facility with which we 


tainments—the enlargement of the circle of connexions—foreign travel—the 
easy actess to books and the concentration of principles of every branch of ac- 
quirement—are ali unfavourable to the depth and intensity of thought and feeling 
which used to be the characteristics of the British nation. Hence the dispost- 
tion for lighteramusements The philosophy of mind is the best explication of 


subject, we shall not hesitate to adopt the best explanation as well as 
the best description, of the rise, the progress, and incipient decay of fine 
taste in vocal as in other arts - if is evident,” says Dugald Stewart 
in his ‘*Elements of the Philosophy of the Homan Mind,” * that there 
is a limit, beyond which the love of simplicity cannot be carried No bounds, 
indeed, can be set to the creations of genius ; but as this quality occurs seldom 
in an eminent degree, it commonly happens that, afler a pertod of great refinement 
of taste, men begin to gratify their love of variety by adding superfluous circum- 
stances to the finshed models exhilated by thew predecessors, or by making trifling 
alterations m them, with aview of merely diversifying the effect. These additions 
and alterations, indifferent perhaps, or even in some degree offensive, in them- 
selves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, from a connexion in which we see them, 
or from the influence of fashion. ‘The same cause which at first produces them 
continues, perpetually, to increase their number; and taste returns to barbarism 
by almost the same steps whicl: conducted it to perfection.” 

We do not, however, mean to zo the length of asserting that musical taste 
has ** returned to barbarism.”’ Simplicity is, indeed, exchanged for complication, 
‘and the great style, properly so called, is all but lost, because the lighter taste of 
| the age does not love to dwell in the lofty and serious affections, and because ar- 
tists, where they can no longer command, must follow that taste. 

We conceive, then, that the fine elocution, the declamatory power, (not force) 
the solemn impressions, and the other elements and effects of the great style are 
rapidly passing away, and that polish, neatness, variety, velocity, and fancy sup- 
| ply the graces of manner now most in esteem. Our description of Mara and of 
Sontag will supply the two extremes—Pasta the medium. We are not so much 

laudatores temporis acti that we condemn altogether the perfections of modern 
; science. We have not yet caught the levity which disdains all deep and solemn 
impulses, or come to regard the pure expression and consequent reflective plea- 
sures generated by the music of the last age as 
% the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood,” 

Our natore, we know, is subject tothe two stimulating and controlling powers 
—novelty and habit,—and we are content, while we survey and mark the pro- 
gression, to enjoy whatever portions of the good of the one we can assimilate, 
without giving too severe a shock to the predilections of the other, and perhaps 
most potent law of our being 




















—_—— 
LETTER FROM FATHER THAMES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Dear Sir—After an existence dating nearly from the commencement of the 
| world, and flowing uninterruptedly in a constant stream of honour, I found some 
| time since a croel tide of invective turned against me in the public papers, in 
| consequence of my having put my foot, a wet foot they say, into the tunnel 
| which the Londoners without regard to my repose, were boring under my bed 
| Now, Sir, if strangers will uncautiously grope under the beds of others, they may 

chance to fall in with more than they louk fur, and this has been the case ia the 
| present instance. A due regard to character has induced me to address this 
circular to my friends, whose curiosity is probably whetted on the subject ; and 
] trust under the explanation I shal! offer, my conduct will on the whole be 
found perfectly justifiable. ‘ 

Now, Sir, I am a quiet fellow myself, rolling on peaceably and quietly, in my 
| own way, and there is no character I dislike more than that of a bore; one of 
| these bores very wantonly undertook to undermine my reputation; in fact he 

hired 400 conspirators to perpetrate his under-hand designs ; but, thank my 
stars, | have been a match for him, and by the blessings of Providence have 
| been able to throw cold water on his vile attempt. My natural end, Sir, 
as I am well aware, will be by fire, whenever the clever fellow appears, 
endowed with adequate powers to let me off like a squib. ‘That such a man is 
; expected, is, 1 apprehend, quite clear, as I have heard repeated exclamation, 
| from Richmond and Blackwall parties, to the effect that ‘‘he wil! never set the 
| 
' 


Thames on fire.” To this fate, whenever it comes, I must of course submit, 
and in that case trust that in quitting the world, I shal! zo out with that decency 
which is always expected from old age and good character. , 
Apropos, Sir, do you number among your acquaintance or contributors any one 
competent to perform this extraordinary feat! I have a personal feeling on this 
| subject ; I spoke to a passenger, a gentleman of your craft, whom] had on mv 
back last week, who told me | had not at present much to fear; he added, too, 
that with regard to the New Monthly he could answer fur it, that the ladies and 
| gentlemen connected with that distinguished periodical were much too benevolent 
ever to attempt my life. Do not by this inquiry imagine that I fear to die; I 
| know that I must at last disembogue myself into the great sea of eternity. — 
| Moreover, such is my contempt of death, that I even assist all the dyers from one 
| end of my territory to the other, to say nothing of my former exploits at ** Old 
London Bridge,” and all the little boys and girls I. swallow fishing, bathing, or 
making love together 
| Shakspeare says that “there is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken in 
its flood, leads on to fortune ;"’ but, Sir, in the affairs of rivers, to which branch 
of business I belong, there are two tides, and whether you take them at their 
flood or at their ebb, if you take them at the bottom, they lead to misfortunes :; 
as to their bed, I made it mygelf, and have a right to lie how! please. If people 
complain that it is soiled and a little torn, they should have looked to that be- 
fore they tried to pull my bed from under me. They bored a hole beneath me 
with a vengeance; they were to drive carts and wagons, and armies, if neces- 
sary through it, and thought to do all this work without disturbing me; but who 
made the biggest hole! All the putty ever made, was not enough for a 
stopper to this newly discovered decanter. No—bunglers as they were, they 
never hiton a bong for the purpose. But joking apart, it was an atrocious attempt 
on my life ; not content with my ancient source, they were for giving me another, 
which happily for me turned out to be a soorce of trouble, and converted their 
| expected profits, their dividends, and imagined wealth into nothing but floating 
balances. I was attacked, and attacked clandestinely ; but justice has prevail- 
ed, and whilst | have a drop of water remaining, I will take care they shall not 
complain of drought 
And now, Sir, excuse this long and winding epistle, from a very aged person 
Garrality is the privilege of years. J am as old as Adam, and indeed am relat- 
edto the people who brewed that ancient gentleman's ale. Should you be 
coming my way, or vour wife, or any of your amiable children, I shal! be happy 
to give you adrink such as I can, for 1 have enough and plenty to spare, nut- 
withstanding the tunnellers. Do me the favour to contradict al! their reports, 
which, as far as they relate to me, are evidently groundless ; and wishing that 
people may place nu badly constructed and arch impediments to your rise in the 
world, as they are continually doing to mine, or that no undermining bore may 
disturb vour rest, permit me to subscribe myself your much injured and hardly 
worked— Ovp Farner Taames 


—p—— 
THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 


Correspondence de Victor Jacquemont avec sa Famille et plusveurs de ses Amis, 
pendant son Voyage dans ! Inde ( 1828-1832.) [Jacguemont’s Correspondence 


» 


with is Family and Friends durmg his Travels in India. } 


[ We have great pleasure in presenting a second notice of this very lively and 
agreeable work to our readers, mixed, however, with melancholy, on account of 
the premature and untimely fate of the amiable traveller. } 

It isto be regretted that the editor has not prefixed to this work some notice 


T 


of Jacquemont’s early life, habits, and education ; or, at least, explained in his 


notes the references that the young naturalist makes to bis previous adventures 


move from place to place—the voluptuous splendour of public and private enter- | 


this transition; and though it has been already quoted by a writer on this | 


| Mea, however, for remedying in some degree this deficiency, are not wanting ; 

Jacqmont, the most candid of letter-writers, so completely opens his heart and 

ming his correspondents, that it requires but little skil! to form a pretty correct 

picte of his character from the traits which he undesignedly reveals. He was 
a yog man of warm affections, acute judgment. and enterprising disposition ; 
| devol from his earliest years to the stody of Natural History, he desired to 
carry his favourite pursuits in fields hitherto unexplored ; this desire was in- 
cread by a love of adventure almost chivalrous—io him, 

If a path were dangerous shown, 
The danger's self was lure alone. 

| His cvairy bowever, was that of the nineteenth century ; it was sobered by 
| stronfommon sense, and by the habits of cool! investigation which his peculiar 
| stodiefostered. A more cheerful, light-hearted, merry youth never left the 
' shoresf Europe ; he resolved to be pleased with every thing; he enjoyed the 
| good,ad extracted a laugh from the evil, in every adventure, trifling or se- 
| rious,2 found themes for merriment, and whether the |augh was with him or at 

him, vs a matter of indifference. He seems, indeed, a kind of epistolary Cruik- 
| shanklashing off his graphic sketches with all the liveliness and rapidity of 
| that cher artist ; but, like him, frequently * pointing a moral,” and suggesting 
| usefulefiections, not the less forcible because they seem incidental. In these 
| letters Jacquemont rarely alludes to scientific subjects; he has not, conse- 
quent! anticipated the interest that all naturalists must feel in the future pub- 
licatioof his valuable manuscripts; he details to his correspondents chiefly 
traits character, sketches of society, and descriptions of adventures, matters 
more teresting to general readers, and, perhaps in themselves, not less useful 
to theublic 

Fonis amusements and employments on ship-board, we must refer our rea- 
ders tthe beginning of the first volume ; it may, however, serve as an illustra- 
tion ohis character to mention, that the books from which he studied English 
| were alla Rookh, and Tristram Shandy, and that be regarded the latter as one 
of theest books ever published. 

Oufirst extract shal! be his account of Brazil and Don Pedro. 

‘+ azil is the abomination of desolation. Figure to yourself some hundreds 
| of viiounts and marquises, with gold keys, and five or six stars of gold, silver 

and dmonds of all sorts and sizes, embrvuidered on their dresses; ignorant, 
cowaty, subservient to al! the. pleasures of the Emperor; below them, no re- 
spectde middle class, nothing but asmal! number of roguish retail traders, mostly 
whites then a frightful number of black slaves, who live a few years, and die 
| withot leaving any posterity. The negroes are compelled to work by the whip ; 
a sma portion of the profit arising from their labours 1s devoted to their support, 
| and toroviding a covering for their loins; the rest goes to pay for the cariages, 
the ewbric shirts, and the silk stockings of the three hundred marquises. De- 
pose Jon Pedro, all the provinces separate into federative republics, anarchy 
spring up everywhere ; immediately after, come the revolts of the blacks, and 
Evropan domination in Brazil is at a1 end. Keep the Emperor, but abolish 
the slve-trade ; there is no longer any labour, no longer revenue for anybody ; 
all mst quit to escape death by famine ; and you will see arriving in the gam- 
blingvouses of London, and Paris, three hundred marquises, with their stars and 
| goldbys. Nothing but the sfafu quo is possible. The Emperor, who, in all! 
hone: sincerity, has taken up the constitutional theories of Benjamin Constant, 
is wd convinced of this fact, and governs accordingly. He lives from hand to 
mont, and leaves futurity to take care of itself. Don Miguel is greatly beloved 
| in Ry Janeiro—because it is he who has consummated the separation of Portu- 
| gal fom Brazil. 
| Tb few political journals in this country are conducted by foreigners, gene- 
| rally"renchmen. The Emperor cannotenforce on his subjects—his baboons as 
he cels them (for he often says that the Brazilians are an inferior order of mon- 
keys}—the liberty of the press. Several editors have been assassinated in the 
street for telling disagreeable truths. This has digusted the others, and they, 
consquently, keep silence..... The Emperor, who, undisguisedly, despises 
his swjects, and who is certainly worth a hundred times more than the sprigs of 
nobiliy and wealth that surround him, is, nevertheless, not a bit too far above 
his cartiers in character; he excels in driving with long reins through the nar- 
| row ad populous streets of Rio, without running over posts or passengers ; he 
| is rater coarse in his tastes, often brutal in his manners and conversation—and 
yet h is one of the most distinguished men in the country.” 
| If his be a just character, and, from uther sources, we believe it, if anything, 
too fvourable, Don Pedro was but little loss to Brazil, and will be no great ac- 
quisiton to Portugal. 

Ow traveller left Paris a firm believer in the orthodox liberal creed of that 
day nh which dislike of what was believed to be the general character of English 
habis and English policy formed then a prominent article. Moroseness in pri- 
vate life, intense selfishness in every national transaction, was the character 
give: of England by every * liberal’ on tne continent—nay there were some 
whee aspirations were offered for the success of Russia iu wresting from us the 
Indian territories, because the downfa!l of British power was essentia) to the 
moralind social regeneration of Europe. Jacquemont sailed full of these notions, 
but hehad not reached the Indian Ocean before the process of his conversion 
was begin. At the Cape, he says— 

** The colossal extension of the English power is really a blessing ; there are, 
doubtles, many iniquities, many odious frauds, in the national and colonial ad- 


| 


| 


ministraton of this government, but it everywhere proscribes atrocities. In par- 
| ticular, ithas honourably and honestly waged war against the slave-trade. A 
| single slaw has not been imported into the territories of the Cape since its con- 
| quest. Tle consideration due to the fortunes of the Dutch colonists, who form 
| the great blk of the inhabitants of this settlement, have not, as yet, permitted 
the establisiment of regulations for the final abolition of slavery.” 

Jacquemamt, however, praises the French government for not having acted on 
such rigid punciples. Al! young men. especially if they be liberals, adopt some 
whimsical! theory: our young naturalist's was, that tempests and hurricanes 
exist only in the descriptions of crazy poets and imaginative travellers. It needed 
ocular demonstration to remove this strange prejudice, and that he had with a 
vengeance svon after his arrival at the isle of Bourbon. 


| 


February 10, 1829. 

When I awoke, the bellowing of the sea, the howling of the wind, the crack- 
ing and trembling of the house astounded me a little ; I was, however, quickly 
on foot, and hastened to the harbour, or what they call the harbour. I found 
there a crowd of the inhabitants assembled to contemplate the disasters of the 
night, and those of every fresh wave, and of every fresh squall. The pier was 
carried away: they hastily emptied the stores that it protected; one man, 
impertinently curious, got a blow of a stove on the head ; they carried him off 
in a palanquin, covered with blood. Scarcely was the occurrence remarked ; 
everybody was too busily employed with his sugar, his cloves, or his coffee, to 
think about his neighbour's skin. . .. . The rain is falling in torrents; the wind 
augments ; the sea rises higher and higherevery moment. What an opportunity 
[have lost by not remaining on board La Zeélee, of seeing, or, at least, 
experiencing, a tempest.... Farewell, my friend, all this is no reason 
that I should not have my dinner, and I have been just informed that it is three 
o'clock. 


February 12. 
Two small vessels that had been hauled up for repairs, and which lay more 
than thirty feet above the level of the sea, have been lifted by the waves, and 
carried over the roof of a store, which they destroyed. Several cannons have 
been forced away. I returned this evening to the shore ; it was covered by the 
| fragments which the waves threw up, anchors, timbers, enormous rocks. Several! 
| houses have been demolished ; one quarter of the town, menaced by the pro- 
| gress of the inundation, was deserted. But the wind has now ceased ; the crisis 
is passed. The sea, less terrible than yesterday, can add nothing to the mischief 
it has already done. . For myself, personally, I should he consoled for the 
| delay (occasioned by the injury which La Zélee had sustained during the storm) 
if I could only traverse the island. But, one cannot go half a league from the 
town without meeting an impassable torrent. The roads are perfect morasses, 
and the deluge of rain continues without relaxation.” 
| Searcely had Jacquemont reached Calcutta, when another of his theories waz 
refuted, but in a much more agreeable manner. So far was he from experiencing 
the haughtiness and reserve he expected, that he was at once admitted to terms 
of intimacy by the Governor-General, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Edward Ryan, and 
| their respective families. Sir Charles Grey has held, for several years, the im- 
portant office of Chief Justice in Bengal; his judicial character is above all 
praise ; and the following little trait shows that be is as amiable in private life as 
dignified in public 
“In the country, where I spent six weeks with one of the judges, Sir Edward 
Ryan, I was next-dvor, or, rather, next-garden neighbour to the Chief Justice, 
a man of the greatest talent in his serious office of an English jndge, and the 
gravity ef whose appearance corresponds with his profession. Well ; he was 
the first to warn me that Lady Ryan was rather sfric/, and that, notwithstanding 
the knight's good-humour and want of sfrictness, I should probably find Sonday 
very dul! ; he, therefore, invited me to seek refuge that day with him—at least, 
at dinner. to take a walk with him, and have a game of chess in the evening, 
whilst his lady would give us a little music.” 
The portraits of Lord William Bentinck and his lady, are drawn with some 
spirit, and, we rejoice to say, great fidelity 
** But the man who does most honevr to Europe in Asia, is he who governs it 
Lord Bentinck, on the throne of the Great Mogul, thinks and acts like a Penn- 
sylvanian Quaker. You may be sure that there are people who talk about the 
lestruction of the empire and the end of the world, when they see the tem- 
porary master of Asia riding about without an escort, or setting off to the coun- 
Like you, [M. V. de Tracy,]} he has been 


‘ , , ; ; 
long familiar with scenes of tumult and slaughter ; like you, he has preserved 
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often blight, leaving nothing bat good-nature in its stead. Tried also in the most 
corrupting of all occupations, diplomacy, he has come from the ordeal with the 
straight-forward sentiment, the simple and sincere language of Franklin ; dis- 
covering that there is no craft in appearing worse than one really is. I have 


een his guest for a week at his country-seat, and [ shall always remember It | 


with pleasure and tender affection; it seemed as if I was chatting with an old 
friend like yourself ; and when I thought on the immense power of this excellent 
man, I rejoiced for the sake of humanity He langhed heartily when 
] wold him of the delays I experienced last year in London, while procuring a 
passport from the Court of Directors, and the suspicion with which J was viewed 
by sume perriwig-pated old woman in England. “Ho,” said he, ** have not I 
two hundred thousand men to march against you t He isa liberal, that ts, in 
English, a radzea/, a name which sounds worse in the ears of good English com- 
pany, than that of sans-culotie inours. 1 met him in this respect, as I used the 
excellent M. de la Harpe, of whom he often reminds me 

Lady Bentinck, as I should have told you in my first, is extremely amiable and 
distinguée , but she is rather devout—or tries tobe so A great difference ths 
between us; there are some others, but allowances are made for us Frenchmen 
In short, notwithstanding some little national defects, Lady William is to me 


the most amiable creature in the world ; and I am always welcomed whenever I} 


yisit ber. She is as I have told you, the second person | saw in Calcutta, and 
etiquette as if they had been in a private station.” 

Pass we next to our traveller's interview with a far different potentate—the 
present inheritor of the throne of Aurengzebe, a sovereizn with a limited terri- 
tory, an impoverished exchequer, and no influence, but possessing a string of 
sonorous titles only to be pronounced by the mouth of Garagantua 
from which we extract 1s addressed to the author's father. 

Delhi is the most hospitable part of India. Do you know what almost hap- 
pened me this morning! 
“the wisdom of the state,’ or “ the ornament of the country,” &c , bat luckily 
] escaped merely with the fright. The great Mogul, Shah Mohammed Acbar 
Rhazi Badshah, to whom the British Resident had sent a petition to grant me 
audience, graciously held a durbar [levee] to receive me. Conducted to the 


audience with very passable pomp, a regunent of infantry, a strong escort of | 


cavairy,an army of domestics and attendants, the whole closed by a troop of 
elephants richly caparisoned, I presented my respects to the emperor, who wish- 


great ceremony, under the inspection of his prime minister. Muffled up like 
Taddeo in Kaimakan (if you remember the opera * Italian: in Algiert *) I re-ap- 
peared in the court. Then the Emperur (remember if you please that he is 
jineally descended from Timir. or Tamerlane), with his own imperial hands 
attached to my old grey hat, previously battered into the shape of a turban by his 
vizier, a couple of yewelled ornaments. I kept my countenance famoasly during 
this imperial faree, because, as there were no mirrors in the presence chamber, 
all I could see of my masquerade was my great legs im black pantaloons peeping 
out of my Turkish robe de chambre. The emperor asked if there was a king in 
France, and if he spoke English! * * * He appeared to pay infinite at- 
tention to my gaunt figure of five feet eight inches, my long hair, my spectacles 
and my oriental costume thrown over my European dress. After half an hour 
he broke up the court, and I returned ia procession with the Resideut. 
drums beat, as I passed before the troops in my robe de chambre of embroidered 
muslin. Why were yuu not there to enjoy the triumphs of your posterity !” 

Hunting, in India, is, according to Jacquemont’s account, capital sport for 
gentlemen. 

“With respect to lions and tigers, hunting them is (for the gentlemen observe) 
one of the most harmless amusements in the world: provided that you ride, not 
a horse, but an elephant. Every hunter 1s perched like a witness before an 
English court of justice, in a high box attached to the animal's back 
smal! park of artillery with him, that is to say, a couple of muskets and a brace 
of pistols. It sometimes happens, but not often, that the tiger driven to bay 
leaps up on the head of the elephant, but that is no concern of ours, it is the 
proper business of the mohaut. [driver, or guide] who is paid twenty-five francs 
a month for encountering these accidents. In case of his death, he has at least 
the consolation of complete vetigeance ; for the elephant does not simply trum- 
pet with his trunk, when he discovers his tiger-head-dress, he works at his 
assailant with all his might, and the hunter finishes him with a shot point-blank 
The mohaut, you see, is a kind of responsible editor. Another poor devil is 
behind you, whose duty is to hold a parasol over your head. His conditivn is 
still worse than that of the mohaut; when the frightened elephant flies before 


the tiger, who charges his rear, the true duty of this man is to be eaten instead | 
India is the Utopia of social ors r for men of rank ; in Europe | 


of the gentleman 
the poor carry the rich on their shoulders, but it is only metaphoricaly : here it 
is done without any rhetorical figure. In place of the subtle distinctions of Eu- 
ropean policy between producers and consumers, the governors and the governed, 
&c,. here the distinction is between the carriers and the carried :—it has at all 
events, the merit of being more clear.” 

Who that is interested in Indian politics has not heard cf Runjeet Sing, the 
sovereign of the Sikhs, and if we are to believe some speculators, the future ally 
of the ernperor Nicholas, when he undertakes the conquest of Hindustan! Jac- 
quemont laughs all such speculations to scorn, and regards England's supremacy 
as little in danger of being moved as the Himalaya itself 

Jacquemont's friends at Paris yielded implicit credit to the stories told in the 
French newspapers, respecting the approaching dissolution of our Eastern em- 


ire, and expressed sor 2 , be osed | , , ” 
P - me ansiety at the dangers to which he would be exp | ‘ What do you think of whiskey, Dr. Johnson!” hiceuped Boswell, after 


during the convulsion. He thus replies to his brother 

“So you tov, my dear Porphyrus, believe in the Afghans, and not only in 
hem, but in the Caubulians, Khandaharians and such other bugbears, after the 
fashion of the gentlemen of Le Courrier & Co. Oh! Oh! nobody is a prophet 
in his own country. These two heroes, these two brothers, Mohammed Khan 
and Purdill Khan, produce no more effect at Delhi, than the duke of Saxe 
Schwerin or Anhalt Cobalt, who may also be great princes, but incognito. * * * 
If you find an honourable and inoffensive means, give this advice to the gentle- 
men of the Courrier, not to believe too readily in heroes, a species of animals 
rarer in this country than any other, and indeed generally exotics everywhere.” 

—pj— 


Summary. 


Crowds of persons were assembled on Thursday afternoon on the beach, and 
along the cliffs, at Brighton, in consequence of the discovery by the coast block- 
ade of a cask of brandy and a quantity of spices which were washed ashore, 
and which, it is supposed, formed part of a cargo of some vessel wrecked off the 
Isle of Wight in the late storms.—All along the cliffs the air yesterday was im- 
pregnated with an aromatic fragrance, which betokens much greater havoc than 
has yet been discovered 

In these days of rapid travelling, and when comparative statements of speed 
are hourly put forth, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to know the 
difference of rate between that at which a Minister, going to his Master in great 
doubt and difficulty, makes a journey, and that at which the same Minister pro- 
ceeds after he has patched up his difficulty, pocketed an affront, and still retains 
his office.— When Lord Grey went to Brighton last week, he travelled with a 
pair of horses, and took nine hours to get there. On his return, he took four, 
and did it within the five hours. — Bull. 

The Westerly Winds —The old adage. that * it is an ill wind that blows no 
body good,” has been verified of late. While the westerly winds have caused 
considerable distress to many, it has been a source of profit to others. In con- 
sequence of the number of vessels detained, the towns upon the coast are quite 
filled. Ryde in particular is literally crammed 


Lord Lennox and the rest of his suite, at one of the principal hotels there. 


Every inn is filled at Ryde, there being so many East Indiamen riding at Spit- 
They have made many attempts to clear the 


head waiting a change in the wind 
Channel without effect. 


Lord Althorp, says the Globe. “has stated to one of the committees as- 


sembled to procure the abolition of the assessed taxes, that the Ministers have 


resolved on the course to be taken concerning these taxes, and that it will be 
communicated in Parliament at an early period. What this course is we donot 


Know ; but from the declarations of Lord Althorp last year we are led to antici- 
pate that the house tax will be abolished, but that the window tax wil! be main- 
tained—at least until the growing productiveness of other taxes, or the de- 
crease of expenditure, shall render very extensive reductions of taxation prac- 
ticable.” 


Lord Stowell, now in his eighty-eighth year, although feeble in the extreme, 
; His daughter, the present 
Vicountess Sidmouth, is devoted in her attention tothe venerable Baron, who 
experiences great pleasure in having read to him, the current popular novels and 


1s still in full possession of al! his mental faculties 


modern works of fancy 


Policeana. —Some days ago, a brawney, laughing rustic, with a hazel switch 
im one hand, and in the other a drab round-crowned hat, and, all! in all, a character, 


who might cope with Mathew's Will Sqiiaiichie in his “ wage fo ¢ dwamma,’ 


rage for the drama), made his bow to his Honour the Bailie, in the Police Court, 


among the muddy “‘ s 
ed th 


ppers of the barley bree,” 





ther the r 


e. He announced himself as “a bit of a Poet,” 
nof Apollo, which he hoped he had not yet forfeit 
express himself in rhyme. There 


gent te 
claimed the privilege of a 


ed, of being allowed to seemed 


re and untainted that flower of humanity, which the habits of military life so | 


| horses, 
her husband the third; I was presented by her to his lordship with as little of | 
| to whom it belongs 


| Jockey of a regatta. 


The letter | 
| kins, is the owner of sereral yachts which are used by Mrs. Perkins as so many 


I narrowly escaped being “ the light of the world,” or | 


| she had exerted herself to oblige. 


; | *T must be off immediately, I have promised the wife of the British Consul at 
ed to present me with a Kheldt, or dress of honour, which was duly put on, with | 


| an airing to Richmond 


The | 


I 
| To Dr. Quan, on his sysiem of Cure by Minims, or the smallest possible Doses 
' Quin, in your scheme I spy a flaw 


He has a | 


| ** Madam,” **if a mould candle it doubtless indicates death, and that somebody 


, latter said they must “ sprer their way at the first body they met.” 


Sir John Keane, K.C.B.. who | 
embarked in the Upton Castle more than two months ago, upon his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India, has been detained, with Ensign 


who had been ignobly shou!der- 
and 


to be nv 


precedent on this point; but eloguence had been heard i, Courts, and why might 
not poetry? Permission being granted, the bard, with the most appropriate 
gesture, and the fervour of & rehearser at the olympic games, thus invoked the 
dispenser of justice -—— 
“ Hail, thou, wha nobly rules the roast— 
And vagrants all expels the coast, 
Lang may ye leeve tw be the toast ' 
Justice and Fame ' 
Which by the Bard may get be boast— 
But—let me harne '” 
Here the Muse was interrupted —An invocation so poetically complimentary 
and pathetic it was impossible to resist: the wight, who, after all, did not much 
“a Bard beseem,” was discharged, with an admonition, in his future flights to 
Parnassus, to beware of the “ mountain dew.” 

Yachts and Yachting Ladies —A new velume of the Cent ct wn has just ap- 
peared in Paris, from which we hasten to extract the following edifying anec- 
dotes. The first regards the Lords and Ladies of the Roya! Yacht Club.— 
“ Yachts,” observes Monsieur Jal, ** constitute a luxury of which no idea what- 
ever can be formed in France—the luxury of the wealthy islanders, loving to 
roam the world at their ease and pleasure. Every Englishman of fortune, who is 
fond of the sea, keeps one or several yachts, just as he keeps his carriage and 
The elegance and distribution of each vessel are characteristic of the 
whims of the lady who presides over its deck, or the sybaritism of the gentleman 
A yacht is considered as much a racer as any horse enter- 
ed at Newmarket; and the sailor by whom it is navigated, is, in fact the mere 
Just as gentlemen of the turf have portraits taken of their 
favourite horses, the M_R.C. orders sketches of his yachts; of their feats, their 
perils, their triumphs. Among others, a London brewer, of the name of Per 





Manners, and Kedesdale, Mr Baron Bayley ; Justices Guselee, Bossoget, 
Patteson, and J. J Parke Amongst the foreign ministers we noticed Prince 
Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Prince Lieven, and Baron Bulow 
At half-past 1 the Lorn Cuasceccor took his seat on the Woolsack 
His Masesry, attended by bis osual Ministers of State, entered the House at 
a quarter after 2 o'clock. His Majesty, we are happy to say, looked very well 
He appeared to be in excellent healt! 
The Commons having been summoned, about 200 of them, headed by the 
Speaker, immediately presented themselves at the bar, when His MAJESTY 
' proceeded to read, in a distinct and audible voice, the following gracious speech 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“In calling you again together for the discharge of your high duties, I rely with 
enture confidence on your zea! and diligence, on your sincere devotion to the 
puolic interests, and your firmness in Supporting on ite ancient foundations, and 
in the just distribution of its powers, the established Constitution of the State 
These qualities eminently distinguished your labours during the leat session, 
in which more numerous and more inportant questions were brought under the 
consideration of Parlhament than daring any former period of similar duration 
Of the measures which have in ¢ onsequence received the sanction of the Le gie- 
lature, one of the most difficult and important was the bill for the abolition of 
slavery The manner in which that beneficent measure hes been received 
througbout the British Colonies, and the progress alrealy made im carrying it 
into execution, by the legislature of the Island of Jamaica, affor 
for anticipating the happiest results 
* Many other unportant subjects will still call for your most attentwe considera 
tion. ‘he reports which | will order to be laid before you from the commie 
sions appointed to Inguire into the state of the municipal corporations ; mo 
the administration and effect of the poor laws, and into ecclesiastical revenues 
and patronage in England and Wales, cannot fail to afford you mach useful 
information, by which you will be enabled to judge of the nature and extent of 
any existing defects, and abuses, and in what manner the necessary corrections 
may in due season be safely and beneficially applied 
* It has been the constant aun of my policy to secure to my people the anin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the blessings of peace In this | have been much as 
sisted by the good understanding which has been so happily established between 
my government and thatof France, and the assurances which | reeelve of the 
friendly disposition of the other powers of the Contment, give me confidence in 
the continued success of my endeavours 
“| have, however, to regret thata final settlement between Holland and Bel 
gium has not yet been effected, and that the civil war w Portugal stil! continues 
You may be assured that | shall be careful and anxious to avail myself of any 
, Opportunity which may affor! me the means of assisting the establishment of a 
state of security and peace in countries, the interests of which are eo intimately 
connected with those of my dominions 
* Upon the death of the late King of Spain, I did not hesitate to recognize the 
succession of his infant daughter, and I shall watch with the greatest solcitude 
the progress of events which may effect a government, the peaceable settle 
ment of which is of the first importance to this country, as well ae to the ge 
neral tranquillity of Europe 
“The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that was made with Mehemit 
Ali, has not been interrupted . and will not I trost be Uueatened with any pew 
danger, It will be my object to prevent any change in the relations of that 
empire with other powers, which might affect 
pendence 
Gentlemen of the House af Commons, 
*T have directed the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you 
* They have been framed with a view to the strictest eco.omy and ty such 
reductions as may not be yunious to the public service 
“T am confident that | may rely on your enolightened patriotiem, and on the 
cheerful acquiescence of my peuple for supplying the means which may be 
required to uphold the honour of my Crown and the interest of my dominions. 
* The accounts which will be laid before you of the state of the Revenue, 
as compared with the Expenditure will be found most satisfactory 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“| have to lament the continuance of distress amongst the proprietors and 


| jost grounds 


barouches or landaus, for her morning visits. A short time ago she arrived at 
Cherbourg in one of her yachts to call upon a lady of her acquaintance. They 
gossiped over new novels and new Irish melodies; and, in the sequel, Mrs, P 
kindly offered to return and fetch some new songs which were just then much 
the fashion among the fair melo-maniacs of London. One morning, shortly after- 
wards, Mrs. Perkins again made her appearance, with a roll of music in her 
hand. ‘You positively must stay and dine with me,’ said the fair friend whom 
‘Can't, indeed,’ replied the yachting lady, 


Cadiz to drop in upon her, and I know she is expecting me'’ And away went 
Mrs. Perkins to Cadiz, and then back to London, just as if she had been taking 
It was probably this same lady whom the officers of the 
Laxor met at Alexandria.”— London paper 
MARTIAL IN LONDON. | 
! 
The Union Club versus the College of Physicians. 
O College of Physicians, rest, 
Give o'er your useless labour, 
Nor aim to ape, in outward vest, 
The Union Club, your neighbour 
The brash gives her a healthy hue,— 
* Pulebrom et idem semper ;” 
While, College of Physicians, you 


Are painted in distemper inge 


is future stability and 


It violates a rule of law ;— 

I] cannot guess what you're at 
Your patients thus no longer vex; 
But recollect the adage, ** Lex 

De minimis non curat.”’ 


mM 
On the recent Accident at Hatfield House, whereby the Dowager Maréhoncss of 
Ss (Salisbury) was thrown down 
Conservatives at Hatfield House 
* Grow very harum-scarum ; 
What worse could the Reformers do 
Than overset Old Sarum ! 


DR. JOHNSON 
From Hood's Comic Annual 

“Do you really believe, Dr. Johnson,” said a Lichfield laay, “in the dead 
walking after death !"—*' Madam,” said Johnson, ‘I have no doubt on the sub- 
ject; Lhave heard the Deal March in Saul.” * You really believe then, Doc- 
tor in ghosts '"’—* Madam,” said Johnson, “I think appearances are in their 
favour 

The Doctor was notoriously very superstitious 
him—" If he ever felt any 





occupiers of land, though io other respects the state of the country, both as 
regards its internal affor\s 
the most encouraging prospects of progressive improvement 


tranquillity, and ite commerce aod manulactures 

“ The acts passed in the last session for carrying into eflect various salutary 
and remedial measures w lreland are now in Operation, aod further improve 
meuts may be expected 
for other important objects of Inquiry, 

*T recommend to you the early consideration of such a foal adjustment of 
the tithes in that partof the United Kingdom as may extingsish all post causes 
of complaint, without injury to the rights and property of any clase of my sub 
jects, Or to any institution in Chorch or State 

“The public tranquillity bas been generally preserved, and the state of all 
the provinces of Ireland present, upon the whole, amuch more favourabie appear 
ance than at any period during the last year 

But | have seen, with feelings of deep regret aud just indignation, the con 
tmuance of attempts to execute the people of that country tw demand a repeal 
of the legisiative union. ‘This bond of our national strength and safety, | have 
already declared my fixed and unalterable resolution, vnder the blessings of La 
Vine Providence, to maintain inviolate by ali the means in my power. In sup 
port of this determination, | cannot doubt the zealous and eflectual co-operation 
of my parliament and my people 

* To the practices which have been used to produce disaffection to the state, 
aod mutual distrust and animosity between the people of the two counties, » 
chiefly to be attributed the spirit ef insubordination, which, though for the pre 
sentin a great degree controlled by the power of the law, been but too 
perceptible in many instances 

“To none more than to the deluded instruments of the agitation thas perm 
ciously excited is the continuance of such a spirit productive of the moat 
ruinous consequences, and the united and vigorous exertions of the loyal and 
wel) affected in aid of the government are imperiousty required w put an end to 
a system of excitement and violence. which while it continues, is destructive of 
the peace of suciety, and if successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power 
and safety of the United Kingdom.’ 

Having delivered the speech, His Majesty retired 
and the house was adjourned during pleasure 


THE ADDRESS 
Ata quarter past 5 o'clock the Loup Cuancetion resumed the woolsack 
Earl GREY moved that His Majesty's speech be read from the woolsack, 
which was accorlingly done 
The Duke of SUTHERLAND, rose to move an address in answer to hu 
Majesty's speech, After briefly adverting to the different subsectaailuded to in the 
speech from the throne, the noble duke concluded by observing that in Ireland, 
unfortunately, ao evil spirit still prevailed, which was spreading disorder and 
disunion wherever its baleful influence extended But, notwithstanding this, 
[reland was ind«putably advancing in improvement, with reference to agrical- 
ture, to trade, and to commerce. His Majesty's paterual love for all his sub- 
ects could not 9 seen better than iu bis declaration that he would maintain, 
firmly and indissolubly, the legislative union, which was the great bond of secu- 
rity between the two countries, which was essentially necessary for the welfare 
of the empire. (Hear, hear} And he was convinced that the country in gene 
ral, by the zealois co-operation of the loyal and well affected, would not fail to 
supply all the means that might be required for the accomplishment of #0 de 
sirable an object. (Hear, hear ] He was not aware of any other topic to whieh 
it was necessars to call their Lordship’s attention. He should therefore tres- 
pass no furthercn their Lordehip's time, but move * that an homble address,” &c 
The address was, a* usual, an echo of the speech 
Lord HOWARD of EFFINGHAM eaid that, in rising to second the ad- 
dress, he had very little to add to what had been offered to their Lordships by 
the Noble mover. He most fully concurred in every part of the address 
The Duke of WELLINGTON said he did not rise to oppose the address. or 
to move any amendment on it, but he could not listen toa speech comprising 
such topics as were contained in the speech from the throne withoot addressing 
) their lordships on the subjects which it embraced With respect 
related to the Weat Indies—it was stated 
by the Noble Duke opposite and by the Noble Lord who seconded the address, 
that the measere adupted on that subject had completely avcceeded There 
was no man that rejoiced more sincerely than he did at the success of that a. 
sure. He had certainly opposed that measure from principle; he thought that 
he saw in that measure the seeds of great injury to the interests of this wea enh 
| bot he supposed that he had been misinformed and deceived They wd. f 0 
that the measure bad completely suc ceeded . but he could not understa rs on 
what he saw pase in the West Indies, that it had It was trae that the oe eat 
ture of Jamaica had passed a bill approving of the measures agreed phd res 
legislature ; bat he saw nothing paswed by them to carry propery into - rel 
legislative measure of this country. The colonies had, from @ state of slavery, 
A state of slavery no longer ex- 


to result from the commiesions which have been tmeeed 


The same lady once asked 
presentiment at a winding sheet in the candle'” 


will go out like a snuff ; but whether at Hampton Wick or in Greece, must de- | 
pend upon the graves.” 

The Doctor and Boswell once lost themselves in the Isle of Muck, and the 
“ Sir,”’ said 
Dr. Johnson, * you're a scoundrel : you may spear any body you like, but I am 
not going to ‘ run a-Muck or tilt at all J meet.’ ”’ 


| emptying a sixth tuinbler of toddy ** Sir,”’ said the Doctor, * it penetrates my 
very soul like * the smal(-st:/l voice of conscience,’ ani doubtless the worm of the 
still is the worm that never dies." Boswell afterwards inquired the Doctor's 
opinion on illicit distillation, and how the great moralist would act in an affray 
between the Sinugglers and the Excise. “If 1 went hy the letter of the Law I 
should assist the Customs, but according to the sprit I should stand by the Con- 
trabands.” 

The Doctor was always very satirical on the want of timber in the North. 
* Sir.” he said to the young Laird of Ieombaily, who was going to join his regi- 
ment, ‘ may providence preserve you in battle, and especially your nether limbs 
You may grow a walking-stick here, bot you must import a wooden leg.” At 
Dunsinane the old prejudice broke out. * Sir,” said he to Boswell, “ Macheth 
| was an idiot; he ought to have known that every wood in Scotland might be car- 
| ried ina man's hand. The Scotch, sir, are like the frogs in the fable: if they 
had a Log they would make a King of it.” 

Boswell one day expatiated at some length on the mora! and religious charac- 
ter of bis countrymen, and remarked triumphantly that there was a cathedral at 
Kirkwall, and the remains of a Bishop's Palace. ‘ Sir,” said Johnson, * it most 
have been the poorest of Sees: take your Kum and Egy and Mull altogether, 
and they won't provide for a Bishop.” 

East India Company is the worst of all company. A lady fresh from Caleutta, 
once endeavuured to curry Johnson's favour by talking of nothing but howdahs, 
doolies, and bungalows, till the Doctor took, as vsual, to tifin. “ Madam,” said 
he, in a tone that would have scared a tiger out uf a jungle. * India’s very well 
for a rubber or for a bandana, or for acake of ink; but what with its Bhortpore, 
Pablampore, Barrackpore, Hyderapore, Singapore, and Nagpore, ite Hyderabad, 
Astrabad, Bundlebad, Sindbad, and Guzzaratbadbad, it's a poor and bad country 
altogether.” 

Master M,, after plaguing Miss Seward and Dr. Darwin, and a large tea party 
at Lichfield, said to his mother that he would be good if she would give him an 
apple. ‘My dear child,” said the parent, feeling herself in the presence of the 
great moralist, “you ought not to be good on any consideration of gain, ‘for 
virtue is its own reward.’ You ought to be good disinterestedly, and without 
thinking what you are to get for it.’ “Madam,” said Dr. Johnson, “you are a 
| fool; would you have the boy good for nothing ?” 
| The same lady once consulted the Doctor onthe degree of turpitude to be at- 
| tached to herson's robbing an orchatd. * Madam,” said Johnson, * it all de- 

pends upon the weight of the boy. Lremember my school-fellow Davy Gar- 
rick, who was always a little fellow, robbing a dozen of orchards with itnpunity, 
but the very first time I climbed up an apple tree, for | was always a heavy bov, 
the bough broke with me, and it was called a judgmert. I suppose that’s why 
Justice is represente) with a pair of scales.” 

Caleb Whitefoord, the famous punster, once inquired serivusty of Dr. Johnson 
whether he really considered that a man onght to be transported like Barrington, 
the pickpocket, for being guilty of a double meaning! “ Sir,” said Johnson, 
“of aman means well, the more he means the better.” 


Emperial Parliament, 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 
House of Lords, Feb. 4, 1834 
His Majesty this day opened the session of Parliament in person 
| The interior of the house on this occasion had a most splendid appearance. 
It was almost entirely filled with female beauty, attired in all the elegance of 


has 


Prayers were then :ead, 


afew words | 
to the first topicp—he meant that which 


fashion. So numerous indeed was the attendance of ladies, that several | been placed in 4 state of comparative te wee meet this new situation 
Peers, unable to obtain sitting room, were obliged to stand during the ceremony. | isted Now, he would ask, had ‘anything been done st done. The legislature 
Amongst other distinguished personages present, we observed the Archbishop | of affairs ' He would say, nothing of the kind had been 


acted by this country ; but they bad not 


of Jamaica said they adopted the law en They had thus throwo 


r - . { society 
framed any new law to meet this new state of 90 
the whole responsibility of the act on his Maye sty's minwters Now, he so ~ 
think that this was a very successful state of affairs in Jamaica. If the wet 
Jainaica had adopted this measure without doing any thing to meet the 
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of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Hereford and Chichester, the Dukes of 
Sussex, Richmond, and Nerfolk; Marquesses of Lansdowne, Cholmondeley, 
Thomond, and Westminster ; Earls Grey, Ripon, Chesterfield, Roden, Shaftes- 
bury, Huntingdon, and Tankerville ; Viscounts Melbourne and Strangford ; Lords 
Western, Bexley, Hood, Yarbor Sefton, Auckland, Byron, | tore of 
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pew circumstances which are created, that was a state of affairs on which neither 
his Majesty nor that house had any need to congratulate themselves. With re- 
epect to that part of the speech which related to peace, he at once admitted that 
it was an inestimable advantage to this country to remain at peace [hear], and 
that they ought to use every means in their power to preserve peace amongst foreign 
nations—to preserve not only external but internal peace. This was a point, bow- 
ever, on which his Majesty's ministers had given them no information. Holland 
and Belgiuin stood precisely io the same situation as they did two years ago; 
and if ministers acted on the same plan which they bad adopted for the last two 


years and a half, they would, ten years hence find themselves precisely in the | 


same condition as they were at present. Then, with respect to Spain and Portu- 


gal: he had frequently stated to that house his reasons for thinking the civil war | 


in Portugal was fomented and kept up by this country. (Hear, bear ] He 
was still of the same opinion. (Hear, hear) A transaction occured in that 
house last session which proved the fact to him. An address was voted to his 
Majesty, entreating his Majesty to turn his attention to the civil conflict then 
raging in Portugal, and requesting him to command his subjects to observe a 
strict neutrality. His Majesty did not, it seemed, approve of that address, and 
he gave an answer by the mouth of his ministers, which it was not necessary for 


him to specify. Now, what actually took place! Why, the very individual on | 


whose acts that address was founded was punished within a week, on account of 
those very acts (Hear. bear} How, he would ask, was the neutrality of this 
country preserved! The war in Portugal was notoriously carried on by the sub- 
jects of this country—by the capital of this country. Yet, although this was a 
well-known fact, the King of Spain was told—*In this contest you must be 
neutral; and if you are not, we will interfere and support Don Pedro.” Was 
this neutrality? Under the protection of our fleets in the Douro and the Tagus 
this boasted neutrality was shamefully violated. ‘They ought, at a very early 
period, to have acknowledged the Government then existing in Portugal. It was 
a Government de facto, and as such they ought to have acknowledged it ; above 
all they ought to have prevented the civil contest by which that country was torn 
In Spain Ferdinand, after a certain period, thought proper to make an alteration 
in the disposition of his crown, and Don Carlos was expelled. Don Carlos was 
required to proceed to Italy. He would not goto Italy, but he went to Portu- 
gal, to seek assistance there. He therefore would contend that the civil 
war in Spain grew out of the civil war in Portugal, which was fomented in this 
country. He would declare his couviction, if it were the last word he ever spoke, 
that if we had recognized Don Miguel as sovereign of Portugal, and only done 
him common justice, it would have been wise policy. At present they could see 
no probable terinination®to these civil contests, nor could they divine what might 
be the issue of them. He had formerly ventored to advise his Majesty's go- 
vernment to issue a proclamation fo recall his] Majesty's subjects from the service 
of both parties. Such a course would have prevented those evils which now 
existed, but hia advice was disregarded Again, had a different course of 
policy been observed, it would have prevented the occurrence of that state 
of things which now unfortunately existed at Constantinople. On that point 
there was a paragraph in the present speech, and 4 similar paragraph appear- 
ed in a speech formerly delivered by his Majesty, Now on this subject 
he must say, and he was not speaking by guess, that a most unfortunate 
line of policy had been adopted. He happened to know that on a former occa- 
sion, when Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, was desired by this government not 
to carry into execution certain measures which he had wished to effect, when he 
was told that he must not proceed, he at once desisted from those measures 
The fact was, that if this country wished to prevent bim from carrying on war in 
any part of the Levant, they had only to employ a fleet to force him to act 
according to their direction. Those directions would be as readily obeyed by 
him as any that you might send out to your own admiral would be obeyed by that 
officer. If, in the session of 1832 or 1833, they had plainly told Mehemet Ali 
that he should net carry on his contest in Syria and Asia Minor, they would have 
ended this war without the risk or hazard of allowing the Emperor of Russia to 
send a fleet and an army to Constantinople. But, instead of doing that, instead 
of taking a commanding position, our fleets were in the Douro and the Tagus, 
protecting civil war, and in the channel, blockading the fleets of our Dutchallies 
(Hear, hear,) The consequence of these proceedings was, that our three allies, 
Holland, Portugal, and Spain, and he might add a fourth, our ally Turkey, were 
placed under the protection of other powers. [Henr, hear.] ‘They were, if he 
might use the word, swamped in Europe at the present moment 
Earl GREY said, that the Noble Duke who had just sat down having set out 
with stating that there was not anything in the present address to which he was 
disposed to offer any opposition, he [ Ear! Grey) had entertained the hope that 
this night at least would have been allowed to pass withont such an attack as 
the Noble Duke had thonght it necessary to make upon his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. The Noble Duke in the first instance complained that no distinct intima- 
tion was given in the speech of any measures which it might be the intention of 
hie Majesty's Ministers to bring on in the course of the ensuing session of Par- 
liament. Now, he could easily show that that complaint of the Noble Duke 
was not founded in fact; but, previous to his doing so, he would, with their 
Lordships’ leave, take notice of some things that the Noble Duke had said,— 
first with regard to West India slavery, and afterwards with regard to our foreign 
policy. ‘The Noble Duke had said that he would rejoice much if he should find 
that the apprehensions which he entertained respecting the ultimate conse- 
quences of the law for tho abolition of slavery in our West India colonies should 
not be realized. Now, he [Earl Grey] would say, in the language of the King's 
speech, that “the manner in which that beneficent measure had been received 
throughout the British colonies, and the progress which had been already made 
in carrying it into execution in the island of Jamaica, afforded just grounds for 
anticipating the most favourable results from ite final completion.” He was well 
aware that upon that suoject there yet remained much to be done,—he was well 
aware that upon that it would still be, as it had been, his duty, and the duty of 
his Majesty's Government, to look with the same anxiety that they bad hitherto 
devoted to this question, and to various other objects connected with it, which 
had not as yet been settled. [Hear, hear} ‘The Noble Duke laboured under a 
manifest mistake. It was not stated in the King’s speech that this was a subject 
on which the country could be congratulated on its being entirely and finally con- 
cluded. All that was said on that point in his Majesty's speech was, that the 
measure had been received thronghout the colonies in a manner that should give 
the greatest possible satisfaction. He would now proceed to what the Noble 
Doke had said with regard to the foreign policy of his Majesty's Government 
There the Noble Duke, it would appear, had found nothing that was not de- 
serving of his severest censure and of his strongest condemnation. In the 
first place, with respect to Holland, he [Earl Grey) well remembered the opinion 
which he himself expressed upon this subject in the debate on the address at the 
opening of the session of Parliament in October, 1830, when the Noble Duke 
was still at the head of affairs in this country. Ile then said that he did not be- 
lieve that any man in the country felt that such an ill-assorted anion as that be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, could ever again be brought about; that every one 
must see that the two countries could never again be brought together ; and 
that it would be absolutely impossible to reunite two nations equally desirous to 
attain that object which the conference had in view—namely, their total and final 
separation fiom each other. Such were the sentiments which he (Earl Grey) 
expressed at the period to which he had alluded = [Hear, hear.] But, according 
to the Noble Duke, it seemed that his Majesty's Government were imposing un- 
just terms on the King of Holland, Now, in what they bad proposed, their ob- | 
ject had been to avert a collision between the two coontries, Holland and Bel- 
gium ; and if the Noble Duke would only recur to the papers which had been 
laid upon their Lordships’ table, he would see that after many vaiu efforts to | 
bring the adjustment of the question to a satisfactory conclusion, all the members 
of the conference concurred in the opinion that it was in vain to hope for an 
effectual settlement of it by peaceable means ; that, in fact, some measures of | 
coercion was required to bring it to a conclusion, though they were not prepared | 
to go the length to which the Courts of France and England had determined to | 
go to effect that purpose. Yet, notwithstanding the existence of such an au- | 
thority in justification of the conduct of his Majesty's Government, the Noble 
Duke had said that they had adopted an unjust course in referenee to the King 
of Holland The Noble Duke was no doubt a high authority in that House and 
throughout Europe, and it was therefore with wo small pain that be had heard 
such a sentiment expressed by the Noble Duke, knowing as he did how likely it 
was to afford encouragement to the King of Holland to persevere in his pertina- 
cious opposition to a settlement upou which he (Par! Grey) really believed the 
safety and security of his kingdom depended. [Hear] ‘The next subject to 
which the Noble Duke had gone was the war in Portugal. Now, he felt as 
sincerely as the Noble Duke,—and he gave the Noble Duke ample credit for 
sincerity, —the unfortunate and lamentable state of things in that country ; bot 
were we any partiesto the usurpations of Dow Miguel, that we ought to acknow- 
ledge him' (Hear, hear.) How happened it that during three years of the 
administration of the Noble Duke—though Dom Miguel was then de facto as 
much sovereign of Portugal as at any subsequent period, and though he was as 
much the choice of the Portuguese nation then as now—how, he repeated, did 
it happen that the Noble Duke had not acknowledged him! [Hear, hear ] 
The Noble Duke's Administration stated certain things as absolutely necessary 
for Dom Miguel to perform before that acknowledgment could be ob‘ained ' 
Those things had never since been done, that amnesty which was enumerated 
amonest them had pever been granted, but, on the contrary, cruelty and oppres- 


sion bwt been daily exercised by the Government of Dom Miguel, and the very 
principle upon which the Noble Duke had determined not to acknowledge bim 
justified the present Government in refusing that acknowledgment. [Hear, 


hear} He would not now go into the arguments which had been so frequently 
brought forward on both sides of this q {1 again maintain that 
there we: cumstances in the case which fully justified the course which we 


vestion, but he wo 


| had pursued, and that it was not only the most prodent course for us to observe 
nevirality in this contest, bot that we also had a right to compel Spain 
to observe a similar neutrality. The Noble Duke had certainly given 
utterance to some strange statements on this point. He observed, that if 
we had acknowledged Dom Miguel. the succession of the youug queen 
of Spain, would now, without any difficulty, have been established. 
The evils of « civil warin Spain were, no doubt, evils of the greatest possible 
n.agnitude ; but he could not discover how the course recommended by the No- 
ble Duke could have averted such evils. Suppose Miguel established on the 
throne of Portugal, and the apostolical party there triumphant, he (Earl Grey) 
could not contemplate the possibility of such a state of things without a greater 
certainty of civil war in Spain, and without a greater prospect of those evils 
which at present unfortunately prevailed in that kingdow. The King of Spain 
having altered the law as to the succession to the throne, or rather having re- 
verted to the ancient laws of that kingdom on the sutyect, and, on his decease, 
| finding bis daughter de jure as well as de facto Queen of Spain, his Majesty's 
Ministers thought it right to give a moral force to that Government, iu order to 
enable it to establish itself, and they, therefore, at once acknowledged it. Be- 
fore, however, the death of the King of Spain had occurred, with that 
anxiety which the Government of this country should have felt for the 
peaceable succession to his throne, it had made a proposition through the Spa- 
| nish Minlster which, had it then been adopted, he had no doubt would have se- 
| cured that most desirable object. It was not, however, adopted; and unfortu- 

nately, the state of things had occurred in Spain to which the Noble Duke had 
|adverted. The state of things was, however, in no degree owing to the steps 
which had been taken by his Majesty's Government. But the Noble Duke had 
charged his Majesty's Government with having given direct encouragement and 
assistance to Dom Pedro, and be had said that our ships in the Douro and in the 
Tagus bad afforded him such assistance. Now, it so happened that, in conse- 
quence of the existence of the war in Portugal, a quaatity of British property 
and a number of British subjects were placed in peculiar danger there, and it 
was for their protection, and their protection oniy, that our ships were sent to 


it had neglected to afford them that protection to which, as British subjects, 
they were entitled. (Hear.] The next subject to which the Noble Duke had 
adverted, was the situation of Turkey. The Noble Duke said that we should 





against Mehemet Ali, and that in that way we could have put an end to a con- 
test which had endangered the independence of the Porte. Now, ne did not 
see upon what principle we could have interfered in such a way. When danger 
| appeared to menace the Porte, we were not deficient in taking measures to avert 
it. So early as April, 1833, a very strong delaration was made to Mehemet Ali 
by this Government upon the subject, which had such an effect as in a great de- 
gree to prevent the further progress of that contest. He did not believe that tt 
was the duty of this Government to interfere in case of a war between the Sul- 
tan and his revolted vassal—a war in which we were no ports, and in which we 


Eurvpe. We did, however, exert our utmost to prevent that contest from being 
carried to such an extent as to endanger the independence of the Porte; and he 
trusted that the measures which had been taken in that instance had been so far 
successful. Asto what the Noble Duke had said with regard tothe state of de- 
pen‘ence of the Porte at present upon Russia, he (Earl Grey) would not say that 
v/ was a state which this country had not to lament and fear; but this he would 
say, that such astate of things waa not owing to any neglect of its duty on the 
part of the government of this country. He could not advert to the subject of 
the treaty of Adrianople without feeling convinced that the unfortunate treaty, 
and the condition to which it reduced the Porte, bad given a fatal blow to the 
security and independence of that power in Europe. [Hear, hear.] A fatal 
blow was given to the independence of the Porte by the treaty of Adrianople, 
under which Russia had obtained the right of navigation of the Danube to its 
termination in the Black Sea, by which a tribute was imposed on Turkey which 
it manifestly never could pay, and in the pledge of which Russia was to hold 
two of its finest provinces in Europe—Moldavia and Wallachia—for the space 





of ten years, or until the tribute was paid; under which treaty, too, it was 


| guaranteed that the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia should in future be 





independent (not indeed, of Russia, but)—entirely and completely independent 
of the Porte, being liable only to the payment of a small revenue to their leg:ti- 
mate government. When they saw such things done, and when they saw the 
subjects of Russia living in the dominions of the Porte,guaranteed an entire ex- 
emption from its authority,and provision made that even for offences committed 
against that government they should be only liable to trial and punishment before 
tribunals of their own countrymen, it must be seen that the Porte was placed in 
a situation of degradation fatal to its independence—that independence which it 
ought to be the policy of this country to maintain, and which, he trusted, it wou'd 
always endeavour to maintain as long as it could. 
CHURCH TITHES —IRELAND. 

[The following is the conclusion of Earl Grey's Speech—it expresses opin- 
ions highly importaut. ) 

Ear! GREY resumed—Deprecating as he did all rash alterations in manici- 
pal corporations or the system of the poor Jaws, be should approach with great 
caution any general change affecting the Established Church. The Nobile 
Duke complained of sentiments said to have been expressed.by many friends of 
Government in speeches which were reported in the newspapers, and which he 
considered highly reprehensible, in reference tothe Church. Perhaps he (Hari 
Crey} did not read newspapers quite so much as he ought, or omitted to pay 
sufficient attention to them. The Noble Duke appeared to wish for a confes- 
sion of faith from him on the subject of the Church. He had no hesitation in 
saying that he was a sincere friend of the Church—a devoted and zealous sup- 
porter of the Chareh. [Hear.] He was not one of those who would fora single 
moment appear to encourage the theorists who were for separating Church and 
State. Such designs he considered wild, extravagant, and dangerous. [Hear } 
He had not concealed his opinion on the subject; he had had various commu- 
nications with Dissenters, and did not besitafe to sav that in some respects, and 
upon some points which they felt to be oppressive, they were entitled to speedy 
relief. As far as real grievances were concerned, he felt very anxious, and he 
was sure the heads of the Church were also anxious, that any relief which 
could reasonably be required should be afforded ; but 1f the Dissenters pressed 
for the destruction of the Church Establishment, he at once toot his stand against 
them. With respect to tithes, it was apparent that there existed a general dispo- 





sition in the country to remove the source of grievances and dissatisfaction be- | 


tween clergy and people, which arose out of the present systet of tithes. It 
was admitted that something must be done i reference to tithes, and it was his 
hope at no distant period to be able to bring the sulject under their Lerdships’ 
consideration. The Noble Duke referred to that part of his Majesty's speech 


mand a repeal of the legislative union,—atiempts which the utmost powers of the 


on his Majesty's Government to declare whether they intended to continue the 
coercive (it might be more properly termed the protective) provision which was 


tent answered by the speech fromthe throne. Government had expressed their 
decided intention to maintain inviolate the legislative union between England and 
Ireland as a firm bond of our national strength and safety ; and his Majesty had 
called upon Parliament and all his subjects to join in the adoption of measures 
for ** putting an end to a system of excitement and violence which, while it con- 


| tinved, was destructive of the peaceof suciety, and, if successful, must inevi- | 


tably prove fatal to the honour and safety of the United Kingdom. 


CHARGE AGAINST IRISH MEMBERS. 
House of Commons, Feb. 5. 

Mr. O'CONNELL.—A statement has been published in the newspapers, with 
the name of a member of that house attached to it, which contained a serious 
charge against the Ministers, and before he determined how he would vote upon 
the address, he wished to give them an opportunity of refuting it. The utter- 
ance of the calumny was attributed to the honourable member for Hull. Ina 
speech which was published in all the newspapers in the British dominions, that 
hon. member was represented to have made use of these words: * It 1s impossi- 
ble for those who are not in the house to knuw the secret machinery by which 
votes are obtained.” They were Treasury secrets, probably, that were alluded 
to here, and he did not wish to inquire into them; but he had a right to call up- 
on the noble lord opposite to disclaim the imputation which followed. Aguin, 
he begged to declare to his disbelief that Ministers had any share in the trans- 
action. —“ Von mucs hic sermo.”” It was, however, but right to give the noble 
lord an opportunity of refuting the calumny, if be thought fit to doso. The 
hon. and learned member for Hull then was represented to have said further, 
that “an Irish member who spoke with great violence against every part, and 
against every clause, of the coercion bill, went to Ministers and said—* Do not 


bate anatom of the bill, for it is impossible to live in Ireland without it.’ * What!’ 


said the Ministers, ‘this from you who vote against the bill!’ Well might} 


they say so, (continued Mr. O'Connell): the only wonder is, that it could 
be supposed they would speak to an individual who could so conduct himself 

The narrative proceeded :—** Oh yes,” rejoined the member, “ I am obliged 
to vote against the bil!, because if I did not I could not be returned from Ireland, 
And that (continued Mr 
O'Connell.) would be no great loss to Parliament, and 
The constituency of Ireland had a right to know whether there was such a per- 
son as was thus described. He had already expressed his disbelief that Minis 
ters had circulated such a story,and he would add, that he believed it was totally 


and then I must be out of Parliament altogether.” 
still less to Ireland 


the Douro and the Tagus. Government would have been wanting in its duty if | 


have sent a fleet into the Mediterranean,—that we should have declared war | 


had no concern, save so fur as by its ultamate results it mghi affect the peace of 


which touched upon the attempts made to excite the people of Ireland to de- | 


Government must at all hazards be exerted to put down. The Noble Duke called | 


passed in the last session of Parliament. That question was up to a certain ex- | 


untrue that any Irish member had acted in the manner represented. He had 
spoken to every Irish member who could come within the description, and they 
assured him it was impossible that Ministers could have made such a State 
because it was untrue with respect to any of them; and the roble lord and 
his colleagues were incapable of fabricating a deliberate falsebood — A !though 
however, he acquitted Ministers of any share in the transaction, it was poss : 
ble that the story might have been circulated by some person about them i, 
out their knowledge and sanction. Under these circumstances, be felt it his duty 
to ask the noble lord, first, whether he or any other member of the cabinet had 
ever stated that an Irish member had acted in the manner described and 
secondly, whether any Irish member ever went to the noble lord, or any Othe 
Minister, and made the statement which had been imputed to hia : P 
Lord ALTHORP said that, to the first of the questions, he could answe 
positively for himself, and, to the best of his belief, for his colleagues thas 
no such assertion as had been referred to had ever been made. With res. 
pect to the second question—namely, whether any Irish inember who voted 
and spoke against the coercive bill ever made any statement to the Administra. 
tion similar to that which the hon. and learned member had referred to—e 
was prepared to say that, as faras he was aware, no Irish member who voted and 
spoke against the coercive bil] had made any such statement to a Cabinet Minis. 
ter. (The noble lord placed a strong emphasis on the word “ Cabinet,” which 
was remarked by the house, and elicited loud cries of ** Hear.”) He felt that he 
| was placed in a peculiar situation. The hon. and learned member for Dublin , 
few moments since said that his right hon. friend had properly answered a 
question, because it was put to him; and, under the same circumstances, he 
(Lord Althorp) felt that he should not act a manly part if he anawered the ques. 
| tion short. [Cheers.] He had said, that to his knowledge no Irish member who 
voted agaimstthe coercive bill had made the statement in question to a Cabinet 
| Minister ; but he should not act a manly part if be did not declare that he had 
| good reason to believe that some Irish members (certainly more than one), who 
voted and spoke with considerable violence against the bill, did in private cop. 
| versation use very different language. [Loud cries of hear } 

The above declaration caused great excitement in that part of the house where 
the Opposition Irish members usually sit. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, starting up, exclaimed, “ The noble lord is shrinking— 
state the names of those members!” 

Lord ALTHORP (across the table.)—Does the hon. member accuse me of 
shrinking ! 
| Mr. SHEIL.—Tell us the name of our accuser. 

(While these exclamations were heard, cries of “‘ Order” resounded from all 

| parts of the house.) 

| Mr. OCCONNELL.-—I retract the word “ shrinking,” as applied tothe noble 
lord. I thought that my questions implied more perhaps than they rea'ly did 

| 1 feel that I ought not to use a harsh expression towards the noble lord, 

| therefore I retract it. [Hear.] I now come back to the point, and I ask the 

noble lord who are the Irish members that have acted as he has described ? 

Lord ALTHORP.—I have been asked by an hon. member to give up my 
| authority. I am answerable for what I say, and I believe I have no right to 
| shift the responsibility upon others.—[Cheers ) With respect to naming the 
| Irish members to whom I have alluded, I am perfectly ready to do so if they 
| choose to call upon me ; but unless they do so, I think I should not be justified 
in doing it. (Cheers. ] 
| Mr. O'CONNELL.—I am authorized by every Irish member [Ob! oh 5 

well, by every ove now present in the house [No!] then I will take another 
course ool will ask the noble lord whether I am one of the members to whom he 
alludes 

Lord ALTHORP.—No. 

Mr. FINN.—Am I one? 

Lord ALTHORP.—No. 

Mr. SHEIL and several other Irish Members rose from their seats with the 
view of putting the same question to Lord Althorp. Great confusion prevailed 
amidst shouts of * Order,” and ‘ Chair.” 

Here the Speaker interposed, and rose to order. 
| The SPEAKER said that he was unwilling to give personal offence to anv 
| one, but he thought such discussions quite irregular. A question of far less 
| interest than the present might lead to results which every person should regret. 

It was not usual for that House to entertain any mere personal questions unless 
| such as were calculated to assume a public character 

Mr. O'CONNELL hoped that the House would bear with the Irish Members 
on a question that so deeply interested them. 

Mr. HUME rose to order, and objected to the discussion, on the ground that 
o House could not entertain expressions used at a public meeting out of the 

ouse. ° 

Mr. O'CONNELL contended that they ought to give the Irish Members of 
the House the fullest satisfaction on a question so deeply interesting to their cha- 
| racters. It was due to the people of Ireland, it was due to the character of that 

House, to know whether any of its Members expressed Opinions there different 

from those which he privately entertained. He trusted the Noble Lord would 

not now stop short. He thought that the Noble Lord was bound to state as 
| much as he respectfuliy demanded, in order that the parties charged with this 
| gross incons'stency of conduct should be declared guilty or not guilty. To this 
| extent he felt that he was justified in requesting the Noble Lord to make the 
statement to which he had adverted. He begged again respectfully to urge upon 
the Noble Lord the situation in which many individuals were placed in that 
House, in consequence of the charges made against them; and he was sure 
that the Noble Lord would give the explanation which he requested —[Cries of 
* Don't name !" 

Mr. H. GRATTAN thought that the question ovght to come before the 
House in the shape of a breach of privilege, by which means the parties who 
had made the attack complained of might be brought before that House. 

Mr. SHEII, now rose, and said that the Noble Lord [Althorp] had distinctly 
| answered the question put to bim by his Learned Friend, by saying that no Irish 

Member had either personally to a cabinet minister, or by means of a written 
| communication, made the statement which formed the grcund of attack upon 
all the Irish Members, so that it was very evident that the direct charge made 
| against the Irish Members was borne out.—He perceived that a Right Hon 
Gentleman opposite seemed to dissent from this statement. He hoped that 
Right Hon. Gentleman would cease from that mode of dissent until he had con- 
| cluded. (Loud cries of hear, hear.] Well, then, it appeared that neither per- 
sonally, nor by means of any written communication, had such a declaration as 
that attributed to an Irish Member, been made toa cabinet minister. 

Lord ALTHORP.—What he had said was, that no statement had been made 
or message transmitted, in favour of the bill to any member of the Cabinet by 
| any Irish Member who had voted and spoken against it 

Mr. SHEIL.—Or communicated in any way whatever. [Some cries of ‘No.’] 
He did beg the Noble Lord would give a decisive answer. He had understood 
the Noble Lord to add that some Irish Members [an Hon. Member said ** More 
than one "}—that more than one Irish Member, who voted and spoke warmly 
against the bill, had held language out of doors on that subject very different 
from their expressed opinions in the House. The Noble Lord had stated that 
he believed that statement, but he refused to give the name of the individual 
who made it, adding, that he took on himself al! the responsibility. Now, the 
Noble Lord having said this so unequivocally, I would beg to ask the Noble 
Lord who has thus expressed his belief in the allegation conveyed to him—I 
would ask him whether lam one of the members to whom he alludes? 


Lord ALTHORP.—The Hon. Gentleman is one. [This declaration of the 
Noble Lord produced a great sensation in the House, and was followed by loud 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,”’ from most parts of the House. ] , 


| Mr. SHEIL, who had resumed his seat on putting the question to the Noble 
Lord, remained in it for some moments without attempting to rise. At length 
he rose and said—* Having heard the statement which the Noble Lord has just 
| made to the House, I beg on the other hand to declare in the face of my country, 
and if I may do so without irreverence, in the presence of God, that if any indi- 
vidual has said tothe Noble Lord, or to others, that I gave any approbation of 
the coercion bill in private, he has belied me by a gross scandalous calumny ; 
bot as the Noble Lord has put the statement on his own responsibility, I shall 
say no more.” After another interval of a few moments, 
Mr. O'Connell said that as far as he was concerned, this matter would rest, 
and then apologized to Mr. Hill for the attacks he had made upon him 
Mr. HILL expressed himself satisfied with what had fallen from Mr. O’Con- 


| 
| 








i nell. 


The SPEAKER said he could not let the matter subside without calling on 
the House to coincide with his opinion, namely, that as the matter had been 
brought within the jurisdiction of the House, no measures should be founded 


| upon it, without the jurisdiction of the House.—{ Hear, hear } 


Mr. O'CONNELL expressed his concurrence in the sentiments delivered by 
the Speaker. The House was the fittest tribunal, and he would to-morrow make 
such a motivn for a committee. 

The SPEAKER putit to the Hon. Member, whether he had not better fall 
in with the evident views of the House 

Mr. SHEIL wished to be told if the Noble Lord would take the responsibility 
of the affair upon himself, as expressed by the Noble Lord —{* No, no.""] This 
was what he had understood the Noble Lord to have said. The Noble Lord had 
stated that the communication had been made by a person in whom he placed so 
much confidence, that he would take upon himself the responsibility —{ Hear, 
hear ] 

Lord PALMERSTON said if he rightly understood his Noble Frien¢. what 


he said was, he held himself responsible for the truth of this, that such a state- 
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gost hed torn ae so ins et he wes net cecgensiie Gr the Cu ati be mace without detriment tu the public service, and it was the intention of the ewered with asperity ; 
Government io propose a reduction of iazes. He aunounced that he is to bring reasoning 


that statement.—[{ Hear. } é : | 
Mr. SHEI Laid that the Noble Lord held himself responsible for his inform- | 


Che Albion. 


iM & tne*snre ou the repeal of tithes, which would be satisfactory to the House 


he, however, confessed the force of the Noble Duke's 
by lamenting the iufluence it would have in the country and through- 








ant, and be (Mr. Sheil) distinctly charged that informant with falsehood. | and country at large, and he hoped that the question would be settled this out Europe. We have inserted so much of his Grace's speech as refers to the 


Lord AL THORP @hd not retract what he had said. 

Sir R. INGLIS was sure that the Noble Lord did not use the word regponst- 
pility in the conventional sense in which it was used by the Hon and Learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil), and which he (Sir R. Inglis) hoped would never be re- 
cognised In an English assembly. [Hear.] He hoped the House would interfere 
After a few words from Gol. Evans and Lord John dusseii, 

Sir FRANCIS BURDETT moved that the House do enjoin the Hon 
Members interested in the present discussion from renewing itoutofthe House. | 
” Mr. SHEIL said rhat the refusal of the Noble Lord to furnish him with the | 
name of his informant, placed him (Mr. S.) in a peeutiar predicament, and left 
him no alternative If the Noble Lord would either give him up the name of 
his informant, or state that he might be mistaken, then the matter should rest ; 


Session 


——- 
LORD ALTHORP AND MR. SHEIL 
. From the Morning Herald 

Whether Mr. Sheil holds in politics two sets of doctrines, as the Stagyrite 
did in philosophy—one for the peuple at large, and another for those who are 
favoured with the more intimate and genui.@ outporings of his heart—1s of very | 
little moment, we apprehend, to the British public. His speeches and argu- | 
ments should be dealt with in the house upon their own merits, and without | 
reference to anything which he privately says out of it. We admit his constitu- 
ents have deeper interest in his character. If his political honesty be impeached, 


| they have a right, or rather it is their duty, to inquire into it—to examine the 


but as the Noble Lord had invited him to this course—f{cries of hear, hear]— | evidence of the charge—to support him if they consider him innocent, and to 


there was no alternative left for him to adopt —In the statement which the No- 
ble Lord had made to the House, he went beyond the information required from 
him. Hebad been asked whether any Irish Member had gone to the Cabinet 
and made a communication to Ministers to the effect imputed. That wasthe 
strict question. But the Noble Lord went beyond this interrogatory, for he said 
that, though no Insh Member had expressly stated this, yet that a communica- 
tion bad been made to him to that effect, by persons on whose truth he had placed 
confidence. 

A deep wrong had been done him (Mr. S ), as was manifest to the House, 
when the Noble Lord refused to give him the name of his informant. Who was 
this informant of the Noble Lord? What manner of man was he! Perhaps 
he was a Member of that House, present at the moment, and shrinking from the 
effects which his malignant representation of private conversation with him 
‘Mr. 8.) bad produced. [Hear, hear, hear.) He had not told the Noble Lord 
that by taking the responsibility on himself, he had become a participator in the 
siander. He (Mr. 8.) sat down, when the Noble Lord took the responsibility 
upon himself, ; ' 

Colone! L. HAY as an individual not connected with Government, might be 
permitted to say that he had heard similar representations respecting other Irish 
Members, aud took upon himself the responsibility of saying so. { Laughter and 
cheers } 

A desultory debate now ensued, which not having the effect of producing from 
either Lord Althorp or Mr. Sheil a definite or distinct declaration that what had 
passed should not lead to further consequences, they were both, on motion of 
Sir Francis Burdett, seconded by Sir Robert Peel, taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, and left the House 

Before the close of the night's debate, 

Mr. STANLEY said, he was authorised to say, that his Noble Friend (Lord 
Althorp) bowed to the opinion of the House, and following the advice of his col- 
jeagues, who on no occasion would, for any consideration whatever, bint to bim 
advice that might be considered detrimental to his high and honourable charac- 
ter in that House, or prejudicial to the untarnished reputation of his life—con- 
sidering the respect which his Noble Friend owed to the House, and the impedi- 
ment which would be thrown in the way of public business by any other result ; 
he was authorised by him to give the House that assurance on his part, that he 
was ready to make the declaration that had been required—namely, that he would 
not, in consequence of what had passed that evening, take any such active steps 
himself, or respond to any hostile measure that might be communicated to him. 
Having made that declaration to the House, which he trusted would be as satis- 
factory—[loud cheers]—to them. as it had been to his (Mr. Stanley's) own feel- 


ings. and those of his colleagues, he should now move that Lord Althorp be re- | 


moved from the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

[This declaration, which was received in the most profound silence, was fol- 
lowed by loud and continued cheering. } 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hume, anda short time afterwards Lord 
Althorp entered the House, and on taking his seat was loudly cheered. 

Some further business having been disposed of — 

Mr. HUME, who had been absent from the House about ten minutes, having 
returned and resumed his place, stated that he, accompanied by some other 
friends of the Hon. and Learned Member for Tipperary, had a few minutes ago 
communicated with that gentleman in consequence of what had lately passed in 
that House, and he (Mr. Hume) had the satisfaction of being able to state on be- 


half of that Hon. and Learned Member, that he was most anxious to pay due | 


respect to the orders of the House, and, without giving any opinion of his own 
on the proceedings which had occurred, was ready to put himself under its 
guidance. [Hear, hear.] 

He (Mr. Hume,} in conjunction with the other gentlemen who accompanied 
him, had stated to the Honourable and Learned member for Tipperary, that in 
acting in this way, so far from tarnishing his character as a man of honour, he 
was pursuing a course which would render him more than ever worthy of the 
respect and esteem of the inembers of that House. He therefore begged leave 


on behalf of the Honourable and Learned Member for Tipperary, to assure the | 


House that that Honourable Gentleman would neither originate or respond to 
any hostile message arising out of the proceedings which had occurred in the 
House that night. [ Hear. hear.] Under these circumstances, he moved that R:- 
chard Lalor Sheil, Esq _, be discharged from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Sir E. KNATCHBULL having seconded the motion, 
The SPEAKER said that, before putting the motion, he was anxious to 


express the great gratification he felt at the course taken by the Hon. and | 


Learned member for Tipperary ; and he was sure that the Hon. and Learned 
member himself, as well as the House and the country at large, would see that 
he was greatly indebted to those friends who had impressed him with the con- 
viction that he would best consult his own honour and character by upholding 
the dignity of the house, 
House of Commons, Feb. 6. 

Mr. O’CONNELL rose and expressed the greatest anxiety that an investigation of 
the conduct of his friend, Mr. Sheil, should take place, and made a motion to that 
effect ; but atthe recommendatios of Mr. Stanley, was induced to postpone it until 
Monday, 10th, when he would positively bring the matter forward as a Breach of 


Privilege. — 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 5. 

In the Commons—after new writs had been moved for Leeds, Dungarvon and 
Ayr, Mr. O°CONNELL began by announcing his intention to move for a return of 
all taxes repealed during Ave years, with a view, of cuurse, to show that injustice 
has been done to Ireland. We hopea return willalso accompany it of the sums 
expended on Ireland. The Hon. Member also gave various other notices, among 
them one for a bill to secure the liberty of the press 

Mr. LITTLETON is to bring that part of the King’s Speech which relates to 
tithes, under the notice of the House on the 20th of February. 

Bille are to be brought in to disfranchise Warwick, Stafford and Carrickfergus. 
The announcement by the SOLICITOR GENERAL of a bill to abolish impri- 
sonment for debt was received with cheers. Various other motions were given 


by individual members, such as a notice to exclude Bishops from the House of | 


Lords by Mr. C. Rippon, and a motion to repeal the Septennial Act by Mr. Chi- 
chester; but his Majesty’s Government was chary of announcements, and they 
all relate to important matters. 

THE DISSENTERS. 

Lord ALTHORP stated it was the intention of Government to propose a bill 
for the regulation of Dissenters’ marriages, and that the Government will be 
ready to remedy the other evils under which they labour. 

THE CORN Laws 

In answer to a question put by Mr. Hoadley, Lord Altborp stated that it was 
not the intention of his Majesty's Government to propose any alteration in the 
corn laws. and that if any person brought forward a proposition to alter them, 
the Government would not support it. We must add, lest misunderstanding 
should prevail on this point, that the Noble Lord said the Government collective- 
ly , and we have good reasun to believe that several individuals belonging to the 
Government will support such an alteration in those laws as will substitute a 


reasonable fixed duty for the present graduated scale of duties. Mr. Hume | 


and Mr. Hunt severally gave notices of motions on this subject 

The Address in answer to the Speech was moved by Mr. S. Lefevre, who 
made a speech much superior to the ordinary run of speeches on such occasions ; 
but being a country gentleman, he very naturally dwelt more on the poor jaws 
and on the state of the agricultural interest, than on other things. Mr. Morrison 
seconded the motion, and in a speech that was still more able than that of Mr 
Letevre, entered at great length into the state of our manufactures, which he 
shewed to be ina state of prosperity. We are also happy to state, on the Hon 
Member's authority, that this prosperity has in general extended to the labourer 


The Hon. Member also shewed that the sufferings of Ireland, since the Union. | 


of which Mr. O'Connell complains so much, h3d been shared in by this coun- 
pu and that it was beyond the power of the legislaturc to control the empire of 
asbion 

Colonel EVANS made some severe remarks on the subject of the assessed 
taxes , bat the Hon. Member declined to move any amendment. He bore a 
very flattering testimony, derived from personal observation, to the moderation 
with which Don Pedro has exercised his power 

Mr. HUME moved two amendments; the first, seconded by Mr. Warburton, 
was to pledge the House to take into cunsideration the state of the Established 
Church as to its temporalities, on which the House divided, and Mr. Home was 
supported by 39 Members; the second was to pledge the House to make 
reductions in the establishment, which the Hon Member did not press to a division 
Lord ALTHORP, in reply to Mr. Hume, stated, that great reductions might 


cashier him if they pronounce him guilty. It must be indeed a very simple con- 
Stituency that places confidence a second time in a representative once convictea 
of acting with deliberate treachery to his trust. Before any constituency come 
to such a decision, however, they should have clear proofs of guilt—proo!s estab- 
lished after the fashion of British jastice, by an accuser coming face to face with 
the accused, aud not in the style of the Spanish Inquisition, resting upon the 
dark, unproved impeachment of an anonymous informer, who dare not unmuffle 
; his cloak of secrecy, and show his forehead to the light of day, while he tramples 
with coward heels a character to the earth 
| Of course, if the secret informant of Lord Althorp should, even at this late | 
| hour, come forward and substantiate bis charge, our observations will not apply 
| to him or the case ; but, as the matter stands at present, Mr Sheil is the vietim 
| of anonymous accusation, than which a more unsafe guide never was, to direct 
{| men whe love justice in their decisions upon human life, or upon character, 
which, to some is dearer than even life itself 
The charge made by Mr. Hill to bis constituents at Hull against some Irish 
Members, relative to their conduct touching the Coercion Bull, was much strouger 
than what Lord Althorp now states as the substance of the secret accusation 
| against Mr Sheil, and some others. What Mr. Hill was reported to have aaid 
was, that “an Irish Member, who spoke with great violence against every part, 
and vuted agamet every clause of the Coercion Bill, went to Menrsters and said, 
* Do not abate one atom of the Bill, for it is impossible to live in Ireland with- 
out it.’"" Mr. Hill has qualified this statement, and demed something that was 
imputed to him respecting the “secret machinery by which votes are obtained ™ 
His own version of what he stated is, that * a Member of Parliament, who voted 
and spoke against the Coercion Biil, had, in private, communicated to Ministers 
that the Bill was necessary and ought to pass.” What Mr. Hill gives as the 
corrected account of his statement, we dare say, is correet, but it ts very dif- 
ferent from that of which Lord Althorp, on his secret authority, accuses Mr 
Sheil; for he vnly says that he had “ good reasonto believe that some Irish 
' 
| 


' 


Members, who voted and spoke with considerable violence against the Bill, did 


in his private conversation use very different language.” Now, though we do 
| not approve of the conduct of any man who, for the sake of either power or po 


) because all the advantages are on one side 


West Iidia Question and to European subjects, as well as the Premier's reply, 
to which we refer our readers. The defence of the Premier against the solid 
column attack of the Duke, is the weakest and most unsatisfactory we ever read 
from a British Minister. As respects Portugal, Earl Grey contended, that neu- 


| trality on the part of the English Government was the proper course; and so 


was, and ia still,—but what sort of neutrality does the Noble Earl mean! 
He telis us—non-interference on the pert ot the Government, but allowing each 
party to obtain what assistance it can from England ,-~this is his neutrality, a 
neutrality in which the King is at peace, and his sulgects at war—a state of 
things directly contrary to the laws of England, and which calls out all the fierce 
and mercenary spirits of the kingdom, not only to make war upon a people with 
whom it is at peace, but actually to destroy each other, Whata sentiment for 
® British Minister! But granting this to be a neutrality, itis nota fair one, 
The Government avowed in the 
most public manner its preference for Dom Pedro, and by its mere countenance, 
and the influence of the numerous journals that support it, succeeded in estab- 
lishing througbuut the Britist: isles a feeling corresponding to its own—and con- 
Sequently all the suecours have been sent to the party espoused by the Ministry, 
Miguel was eo blackened and defamed that few would enlist for bim Perhaps 
he deserved all this, but still it was nota fair neutrality. Lord Grey knew this 
and exultingly avowed it in the House of Lords during the Jast session, and in the 


| same speech declared he was entirely neuter. This illustrates very beautifully 


the fable of the Quaker and the Dog “1 will not beat thee, nor hurt thee, but 
I will give thee a bad name," quoth the neutral friend ; and forthwith set up the 


| cryot mad dog,” when the pooranimal was presently hunted down and destroyed 


The only fair method to pursue was that recommended by the Duke of Welling 
ton—namely, to advise lis Majesty to issue bis Proelamation, recalling bis sulyects 
from both sides, and to protiibit reerurting in England by either brother. This 


| would have left the dispute in the hands of the Portuguese alone, by whom it ought 


of right to be settled. Had this course been followed, the civil war in Portugal 
would ere this have been at anend It is not too late even now to do this act of 
justice, an act that would redound so much more to the honour of England, than 
pursuing the Whig phantom of endeavouring to get up a Liberal Holy Alliance 
inthe south and west of Europ: 

As respects ‘Turkey, it will be seen that Earl Grey thinks the Duke of Wel- 
lington was blameable for allowing Russia to proceed so far in the war of 1829 
As this charge has been repeatedly urged against the Duke by the Times and 
other papers, it is but justice to that great man to say afew words on the sub- 


| pularity, proclaims opinions in the House of Commons contrary of those which | Ject Turkey bad given Russia just cause of offence. She had issued a Hatti- 


| he avows in private conversation, yet there is not the same degree of moral base 
| ness about such conduct as thatof him who, violently opposing a measnre in 

the House which he declares to be subversive of the Constitution of his coun- 
try, sends a secret communication to Ministers to proceed with it as a measure 


we, without renouncing all claim tothe slightest regard for English fair play 
and love of justice, believe such an accusation against him, or any man, upon 
anonymous authority. We confess wecannot, and therefore we wait for proof 


habitual flatterers in the Daily Press have, of course, spoken of it in terms of 
| extravagant eulogy : and even some whose principles, as well as understandings, 
we thought had been made of * sterner stuff,”’ compliment the * candour"”’ and 


| the ready manliness with which he took the * responstbility’ on himself. They | 


should, first, have asked themselves what responsibility he incurred? Out of 
Parliament, had the avowal been made beyond the reach of the Speaker's authori 
ty, some real responsibility might have been apprehended ; but, as it was, every 
man mast have foreseen, the moment the avowal passed his lips, the case 
became one not to be decided according to the ancient laws of chivalry, but 
according to that Parliamentary code of honour of which the Serjeant-at-Arms 
is the expuunder. We rejoice that it is so—and in bringing it to this result 


Lord Althorp incurred no responsibility, whatever, as that term is understood | 


according to the false notions of honour which prevail in the world. He 
| first declares that he will not give up the name of his author, but will 
take all the responsibility on himself, Mr. Sheil, of course, accepts that 
responsibility as he can get no other. The House very properly, and as was to 
be expected, order both to be taken into custody—and then comes Lord Althorp 
and divests himself of the responsibility which he bad just before assumed, and 
declares he will nut listen to any vindicatory communication on the part of Mr. 
Sheil. This was very proper and very prudent, but it was to he expected that 
the House would insist on such a declaration before it allowed him to be liberated 
But was Lord Althorp called upon at all to make the avowal which he did? 
He was asked by Mr. O'Conne!! if any Trish Member ever went to himself or to 
any other Minister and made the statement which had been imputed to him ' 
He answers in the negative. That was quite sufficient. As a Minister of the 
Crown he has public duties to perform which ought to make him very careful 
how he gets unnecessarily into personal altercation, and impedes the business 


which he is intrusted to transact. Inthe present instance we say there was no | 


necessity for it whatever; and if his object was not to injure certain political 
opponents, there was more of weakness and idle love of repeating mischievous 
gossip than either candour or wisdom in saying what he did. He had answered 
| Mr. O'Connell's questions fully aud distinctly A wise statesman would have 
stopped there; but, like an eager witness in a Court of Justice, he goes beyond 
the questions asked, and says that he should not act a manly partif he did not 
declare that he had good reasons to believe what has before been stated, tooch- 
ing the private conversation of certain opponents of the Coercion Bill. The 
question of Mr. Sheil came naturally upor that; and hence all the confusion, 
excitement, and obstruction of public business in the deliberative Council of 
| the nation. —— 

War-Office, Jan. 31.—Cor. W. Wilmer, to be La. without pur..v. Vincent 
dec. ; Cor. S. G. Pardon, fromthe bh. p. of the 19th Let. Drags., to be Cor, v. 
Wilmer.—6th Regt. of Ft: Ens. F. Bristow to be Lt without pur., v. Knight, 
dec.; Ens. G. Chambers, from the h. p. of the 34th Ft, to be Ens., v. Bristow 
—26th Do: Capt. W. Caine, from the 41st Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. Price, 
who exchs —4ist Do: Capt. R. Price, from the 26th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt 
v. Caine who exchs —45th Do: Eus. B. Gray to be Lt. without por. v. Arm- 
strong, prom in the 55th Regiment. of Ft ; Ensign John Pine Coffin, from the 
half pay of the Royal Staff Corps, 10 be Ensign v, Gray —48th Do: Lt -Col. 8 
| Brock, from the 45th Regt. of Ft, to be Lt -Col., v. Schoedde, who exchs —50th 
Do: Lt. G M‘Leod Tew to be Capt. without pur. v. Gill, dec.; Lt. R. Stacpoole, 
from the h. p. of the 54th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Tew —55th Do: Lt.-Col, 
J. H. Schoedde. from the 48th Regt., to be Lt-Col., v. Brock. who exches. ; 


| Lt. R. H. Sheaffe, v. Frend, dec., Lt. A. A. Armstrong, from the 45th Regt. | 
of Ft., v. Champion, dec., to be Capts. without pur. ; Ens. W. Hope, v. Sheaffe, | 


tobe Lt ; A. Frend. Gent., v. Hope, to be Ens —924 Do: Lt. J. Bockiey to 


be Capt. without pur, v. Gordon, dee —96th Do; Capt. W. Graham, from the | 


h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. R. Gethin, who exchs., ree. the diff —Rifile Bri- 
gade: G. S. Jenkinson, Gent., to be 2d Lt. by pur v. Greville, who rets —Me- 
morandum: The christian names of Capt. Browne, on the bh. p wunatt are 
Thomas Wogan, and not Wogan only —The under mentioned Major of Caval- 
ry has retired upon the vnatt. rank of Lt -Col. of Infantry: Maj. G. Todd, of 
the 3d Regt. of Dragoon Guards 

Office of Ordinance, Jan. 28 —Royal Regt. of Artillery: First Lieut Wm 
Greenwood to be 2d Capt. v. Poole, ret. on h. p.; 2d Lieut. Wm. Fulford to be 
First Lieut. y. Greenwood 
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— 
We have at length received, and lay before our readers, the King’s Speech on 
opening the present session of Parliament. We also present an abstract of the 
debates which took place on the Ath and 6th of February, in the Lords and Com- 


mons, which will be found of an interesting and important character 


The tenor of the speech is decidedly pacific, and abundantly shows that no | 


warlike sentiment is felt by the Government of Great Britain,—and also that Rus- 
sia has carried her point and will continue to exercise her influence at Constan- 
tinople unmolested. His Majesty merely assures us that it will be his object 
to prevent any change from taking place in the empire of Turkey that may affect 
its stability and independence 

Inthe debate on the Address, which took place in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington took the opportunity of meking a few remarks on the fo. 
reign and domestic policy of the present Cabinet. Lord Grey replied, and an 


With regard to Lord Althorp'’s conduct in Parliament upon this occasion, his | 


| scheriff to the Governors of the different provinces, informing them that a treaty 


she had recently concluded with Russia was a mere matter of expediency, and 
would be broken on the first favourable opportunity, The Russian Government 


| 
of vital necessity, We are not admirers of the politics of Mr. Sheil; but can | obtained a copy of this document, and ou having it properly authenticated, sought 


| redress by an appeal to arins, as most other nations would have done under the 
samecircumstances. The Duke of Wellington was not at that time Minister, but 
to have denied Russia the right of redressing herself would have been impossible, 
| and the then Government of England contented itself with receiving the Caar's 
| declarations that he did not seck the destruction of the Turkish empire, but 
merely satisfaction for gress insult and injury. In the second campaign, the Rus- 
sians forced the strong passes of the Balkan, entered Roumelia, and captured Adria- 
nople—her armies in fact arrived almost in sight of Constantinople, and might 
| have taken the capital ina week, In the mean time the Duke of Wellington 
| had come into power, and being alarmed at the vietorious progress of the Rus- 

sians, and the obstinacy of the Turks, sent out the splendid embassy ef Sir 
| Robert Gordon in the Blonde frigate. This embassy, it was known throughout 
| Europe, was sent for the exprese purpose of arresting the march of the 

Czar's troops, which it most effectually did—and the peace of which Earl Grey 
| complains so much, followed This treaty, or rather the war that lead to 
it, certainly crippled the power of the ‘Turks; but could that be avoided! Ros. 
sia demanded * indemnity forthe past and seearity for the future,” and could 
| this be denied to her’ Great Hritain did not refuse it, but she stipulated for the 
preservation and independence of the Turkish empire, and the inviolability uf 
the Sultan’s throne in the capital of his ancestors; and this was completely se- 
cured. Itwas at the time generally admitted that the mission of Sir Robert Gor- 
don had prodoced the most salutary effects, and oo blame was then atiached to 


| the Duke—it was even by many supposed that he had exhibited too much tory- 
| ism in thus propping up the falling fortunes of a broken and decayed dynaety.— 

But granting all that Lord Grey urges, surely the helpless state in which he 
| affirms bis predecessor left Turkey, it was doubly incumbent on him to save her 
from further degradation But, says his Lordship, what right had England to 
interfere between the Porte and iis rebellious subject, the Pacha of Egypt '— 
None certainly in a general point of view; but in this case the rebellious Pacha 
was on the point of conquering Cunstantinople, an event that would destroy the 
equilibriom of Europe and prove injurious to England. England, then, was bound 
to render assistance when called upon by an old ally, as she was by Turkey, be- 
| cause she would then be acting upon the principle of self-preservation, the first 

law of nature. Bot whatever scruples his Lordship might have bad on this 

point, they certainly should have given way when he found that Russia wae 


about to lend her assistance, and thus, as she has, acquire a still greater power 
over Turkey, and add to that alarming influence which his Lordship in his 
speech so eloquently deplores Ilis course was plain—either to render the 
asked for assistance himself, or to insist upon neutrality on the part of others ; 
but he unhappily did neither 
But we come now toa part of Earl Grey's epeech of which we really ean 
| approve. We inean bis remarks on the Church, Tythes, and the repeal of the 
| union with Ireland. On these subjects he speaks boldly, clearly, and conclusively, 
in a manner worthy of himself aud of the high rank he holds in the Councils of 
the nation. These remarks we have inserted in their proper place, and have un- 
diminished satisfaction inreferring our readers to them. No sensible man in Eng- 
land will object to reform inthe Church, provided the great and venerable fabric 
he preserved, which Earl Grey assures shall be done. This is talking like « 
| nan and an Englishman 
In the House of Commons, the debate on the Address was signalised by one 
of the most extraordinary circumstances in the annaleof Parliament. We al- 
lude to the discussion between Lord Althorp, Mr. O'Connell, and Mr. Sheil, on 
| the allegation made some time since by Mr. Hill, member for Hulli—that some 
of the Irish members publicly voted against the coercion bill, and privately urged 
the Government to proceed with it! We have given the debate so copiously, 
and appended thereto an article from the Morning Herald, which takes such 6 
clear view of the whole question. that it is hardly necessary for us to offer any 


Fifty cents will be given at this office for one copy of No. 3, Vol. 1, New Series ot thing further on the subject. We certainly think Lord Althorp was injudicious 


| in courtly enquiry on such 4 subject, as none of the circumstances or observe- 
tions referred to, bappened within the walle of Parliament. This transaction 
exhibits in bold relief the pernicious system of exacting pledges from members 


at the hustings. Funds 884. —_~ 
The Court Martial on Capt. Wathen, of the 15th Hussars, has closed, and 
ended in the entire acquittal of the gallant officer. The tables bave been com- 
pletely turned un the prosecutor. Lord Brudenell, the Lieutenant Colonel. who 
| has been removed from the command of the corps He will be succeeded by 
| Sir Walter Scott. now Major of the regiment. 

The Duke of Wellington bas been unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, in the room of the Lord Grenville, deceased This ee- 
| lection on the part of the University has given general satisfaction throughout 

the kingdom. The installation will take place in Jone, which, it is said, will be 
lof a most splendid cheracter 
| Mr. Mellish, the great Contractor, is dead. He is said to have left behind him 


rly three millions sterlen 
| "The on Game Law has been found to work so badly that it will probably be re- 


led — 
"te. Trust gives bis last Grand Ball this season at the Masonic Hall, on Friday 


evening nex!, when several Fancy Dances will be mtroduced by Mra. Trust's pupils. 
*.* On account of the great preer of English intelligence we are compelled to post- 
pone several notices of a domesii character. 
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A Ballad, sung by Mrs. Wood; Poetry by J. A 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 


. Shea, Esq ; Composed by I. Binckley. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart 167 Broadway. 
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T kETH 
AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
& copar’nership with Mr. Solyman, who is hereafter to attend exclusively to the 
mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 'Testumonials 
can be xhown from many gentlemen of the Pighe st respectability, 
The following, from the celebrated Dental Surgeon, Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully 
prese nted;— 


4 a EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARAC TER a select | 
association, consisting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant in Texas, at a low sum peracre. They have 
most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the land and climate are every 
way desirable ; and it is the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 


| operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people will 


rom a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Mr. Brown and | 


Mr. Avery, I fee! great pride and pleasnre in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the Tg enn “ELEAZER PARML Y, 11 Park-place 
. Rooms at No. 20 Beekinan-street, six doors from Clinton i. a 
larch 22, fm.) 
PKS. Hz ASSAL lL, 377, Broadway, h as received by the hie are a case of 
handsome Frene h Hats, Blonde C aps, Flowers and Ribbons, together with a 
complete assortmentt of English superior double Dunstables, French and Swiss 
Straws, and | and a few very fine ‘Tuseans. [March 22, 21.] 


Fe WAT CHES, —SAMUEL W. BEN EDICT T, 3 Wallstreet, has received 
by the late arrivals, a full assortment Duplex and Anchor Ese apement Watches, 
which have proved, by e xperiment, to supersede the most celebrated Patent Levers, 
as they are not affected by temperature or external motion, and are warranted perfect 
time keepers--some of which have independent seconds, and are calculated to mark 
the time very accurately. —Aleo, a good assortment of Roskill and Tobias detached 
Patent Levers, full jowelled and compound regulators ; together with every other kind 
me NA Ee use 

N. BLE hoay, Alabaster, white and black Marble, gilt and gilt and bronzed Mante! 
Clocks, and silver Spoons and Forks, of the best quality. {March 22-fm, 


GENER AL AGE NCY 
OODS, wares, merchandise, &e., received on deposit, and will be disposed of 
according to orders; Merchandise bought and sold on Commission; Money 
collected and forwarded : Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage of every description 
punctually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally, 
in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 
gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offe rs 
to Strangors particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to 
EUGENE BERGONZIO, No.8 Broad-street, New-York, 
Ff Cons stantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 
jars and boxes [Feb. 8, 3m.] 


MONTHL Y RE PORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSU TR! ANC FE AND TRU ST 
OOMPANY 

(iP Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 

5 are in the Cuy of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25. 

If are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, ? Clerks & Ac- 
countants, and 6 ether pursuits,— 25. 

Of these are insured for one year and over, 7; do do de do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 

Of these there are insured for §.0,000 and under, 4; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
dodo. 1,000 de do 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

New York, Feb. §.—4t. 


) CHEMISTS, “APC ) T HEC “ARIES S and DRU ct UST S—An establishe d bu- bu- 
siness is offered ‘for disposal on the most advantageous terms, in the rising eity 
of York, Upper Canada, the proprietor being about to retire 
Pora whale sale and retail establishment a more eligible pportunity could not be 
found, the Prowmee bere mainly indebted at present to New York for its supplies, 
Parti: vulars may be had at the office of this paper, or by application to Messrs. A. 
M. Greg & Co., York, Upper Canada 
The conditions of of pure hase would be made easy, [Mare h 8- at. 
Ne Subscriber hat having been eda ated and associated with ‘the leading dsoubere of of 
his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer m London has established him- 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, for the purpose of practising in the British 
Provimees and the a: {jacent parts of the United States. He wil: furnish designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, brid iges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 
&c., and from his extensive connections in Eng land, will be "enabled to import the 
requisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates w PORDEN KAY. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet with immediate attention. 
_January » Lith-- tJ] 









































y ARWIC K &v gould and silver refmers, assayers, and sweep smetter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
{March 16 





be allowed to go upon the property. It will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 4428 402-1000 acres, 
Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (whois now on his way from Texas) | 
intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 
March 15-1f.} No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 


AVILION HOTEL—FALLs OF NIAGARA.—The subsenber, having taken 
the Pavihon Hotel, on the Brith side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to opeu that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavihon, who are not found competent to give Satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may | 
put up at the House, | 
The public may depend upon findmg accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful. 
March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 


UMANITY.—MR. GEORGE FREE formerly an officer in the British army, 

during the Peninsular war in Spain, left Cincinnati inthe spring of 1831, on 
business to Europe ; his wife (with an infant child, who remain in Cincinnati) received 
a letter from him in June, 183i, informing her that he had met witha person who | 
had formerly been a partner of lus, and had absconded with $12,000 of his property ; | 
that he had engaged an attorney inthat town (Putsburgh), but the man had gune off, 
and that he was on the eve of folk wing him to New York. Another letter was | 
received from New York city, informing that he had to trace the man to Canada. 
No tidings have been had since of said Free ; his wife is in the greatest distress as to 
his fate { 

Any person who may be acquainted with the destination of said G. Free, whether 
he is un existence, or deceased, will pe rform an act of humanity, by directing informa- 
ton respecting him to MRS, FREE, Cincinnati, Obio, by post, or by a traveller to 
thi® city. 

Any gentlemen of the periodical presses in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | 
and che: who will give the above an imsertion gratis, will perform an act of hu- 
manity, that must ever be attended with the best reflec a to both the obliger and 
the obhwed Cincinnati, March, 1834.—[March 19.—11 ] 


Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New Vork [Jan. f. 





| 











T having been stated to G. G. SCHNEIDER (the sole proprietor and inventor 
Of his Russia Medicated Hare Skins.) that sundry Furriers are selling a spurious 


article: notice is hereby giwen that no Furrier wil! be allowed, onany account, to be- 


| come a vender of Schneider's Medicated Russia Hare Skins. These skins are worn 


with the fur next the skin, on the chest, as a preventative to coughs and colds. For la- 
dies, on the inside of the corset, as high as convenient. [March 15, tf ] 
NE w YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the l4th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 

Stups. | Masters. } 

i 
' 





Prem New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, T.M. Harvey,jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, | 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dee 14, Apr. 14, Aug.t4, | Sept. 30, Jan. 0, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.) 4, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Stop, | J. Taubman, | Feb. 14, Jume 14, Oct. 14, | Nov. 30, Mar, 30, Ju y W, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The | 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the mterests of mmporters, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted im the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. he price 
of passage, in the cabin, 1s fixed at one hundred and forty de lars ; for which, each pas- 
senger wil! be proviced with & separate state ro oo, wena and stores of the best 
quanty The days of sailir gw be punctually hserved r freight or passage, ap 


STEPHEN we HITNEY 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


ply tothe masters, on board, or to 


| the expenses actually incurred. 


NEW- YORK AND ‘LONDON PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. (Days of ork from Days of , Soiing from 
4 Vew- 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin) “ 16, * 8 _ 8; April, Au, 1, Dec.1, 
Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “ “ is. oF 06. 
Sovereign, Griswold, n* 16, » " m= 16. May. I, Sep. I, Jan. |, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Ang. 1, Dec. 1, Aprili,) “16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, 16, a 16, * 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. + 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1) May I, he? S16, > 
President, Moore, “ 16, * 16, “ 16, July 1, Nov. I pear. ) 





These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
| best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi 
| enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided, The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates th.t are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships. 

For he; ight or passage, apply to either of the ermenrem on board the ships; 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York 
GRINNELL, MIN rURN and Co., i34 Front stre et, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew~- York. avre. 

Sully, C.A. Forbes|Dec. 8, Aprils, Aug. 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell} ‘16, “16, ie a 
Rhone, J.Rockett,{| “24, “ 2" =a "* i, * 16, “°s, 
Formosa, w. B. Orne,|Jan. 8, May 8 » Sept. 8,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. l, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows! “ 18, +46, 16, * £6, 1% é 
Manchester, Weiderholdy, “* 24, “24, “ = > rs “ 16, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, Feb. &, June 8, Oct. 8, April 1 l, Aug. 1, Dee. l, 
Francis Depau, H. Robinson, °° ~~ ~~ 8, 
Poland, Richardson, ag, ‘@ 34, '* 24° ” 16, “ ry “* 16, 
Albany, Hawkins, Ieee. 8, July 8, Nov.8, May i Sept. ds Jan. l, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 8, 
“ is “ is “ 16, 





Henri IV. J. Castoff. | * 4. “26, 34, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 


| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. 


Goods sent to either of the 
subseribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges except 


CG. BOLTON, FOX + LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st 
Ww M. W HITL OocK, 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD. Broker, 49 Wall st. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE. 
The Old Line of Packets will be continued by the subscribers, to sail frem N-York 
and Liverpool, on the Ist and 16th of each month, with the exception that when the 





sailing day falls on Sunday, the ships wil! sail the succeeding Monday. 
Sh hips. | Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days ¥ Sailing from 
Pa York. | Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, (Jas. |, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Hibernia, Wilson, 9 16, Mm, ™ i6, Mar. |, July 1, Now. ly 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. “ 16, 16, “ 16, 
Europe, Maxwell, te las 16, - re "| April A ast. 1, Dec. 1, 
South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1, “* 16 ‘ 16, 
Britannia, Sketchley, e7,"'* 16. “ 16,)May 1, Sept. t Jap. ly 
Orpheus, Glover, April l, Aug. 1, Dec. i,j “ 16, “ 16, 16 
North America, Diney, 16, “ 16, “ 16jJunme 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 





These ships are all « f the first class, commanded by men of character ond expe 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which wiil be = 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which # 
be found on board. For freight or passage apply to 
BARING, BROTHERS, & C9., Live TN een 


GOODHUE & CO., or €. H. MARSHA 








